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-INTRODUCTION. 



'' There is no vice so simple^ but assumes 
** Some mark of viitue on his outward parts.*' 

Having long had occasion to lament the 
mistaken judgment and erroneous ideas of the 
true ends of our existence, which a very great 
portion of mankind are accustomed to form, I 
have been induced to employ my utmost ability in 
the great cause of virtue and intellectuality, ia 
order to shew that misery and destruction must 
finally await those who neglect to cultivate their 
minds, cherish the finer feelings of the heart, and 
learn how to restrain their passions within the 
sway and the command of their reason; and that 
true happiness here, and eternal bliss hereafter, 
will certainly be the portion of those who bend 
down the whole force of their minds to the 
acquifition of knowledge, which alone can render 
us truly great and virtuous. 
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Having such an end in view^ I now present 
this volume to the worlds in which I have 
endeavoured to set forth the evils that do result 
from the vices of mankind, as well as to display 
the incalculable advantages that are attainable by 
the pursuit of virtue and knowledge. In order to 
do this the more eflSsctually, I have drawn a 
faithful picture of transactions that have either 
tended lo debaae the mor»l ai]4 HUelleccual 
charaetor.of aKut, or that have added lu^tr e to his 
name. 

I have endeavoured to render the plahi matter 
ef fact interesting to my 7cadnrt» ky aa WArm « 
l^w of colouring as the subjects requined^ or 9$ 
I was able te bestow ; and by paying ft due. regard 
to truth, I have laboured to imprcas their miods 
with a veneration for what I conceive 10 be a 
great and incontrovertible maxua — thaX) uides% tuft 
iberish mtt tbi finer fuliugs tftbe hearty and da awify 
qU that tends to rendir those cdlmsy wf cem ndtbef 
mpe3 to enjoy bappinas oursihes^ wr ^eSuedh 
OMtribMU to that cfowrfdhw crmtures* 
. And as 1 believe frery human being 4o be i«i 
search of what he thinks happiness, and tbajt aU 
his exertions tend towards, this great object, I 
have deemed it neceflvy (accordii^ to the beijk of 
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xnj ability) to shew, that true happiness is found- 
ed alone on virtue and knowledge* 

^'^ To be good is to be happy ; angels 

^* Are happier than men, because they're better. 

'* Guilt is the source of sorrow ; 'tis the fiend» 

** Th' avenging fiends that follows us behind 

** With whips and stings : the bless'd know none of 

thisy 
** But rest in everlasting peace of mind, 
^* And find the height of all their Heav'n in 

goodness." 

Whether it is the monarch, who contemplates 
his people as so many machines which he can 
use or adapt to his various purposes of aggrandise* 
ment ; or the minister, who industriously plun* 
ders the people and cheats his master; or the 
ecclesiastic, who battens on the wealth of bis 
superstitious followers; or the lawyer, who 
consumes the flower of his manhood in laying up 
the materials that enable him to swindle his clients ; 
or the physician, who dirows his countenance 
into all manner of contortions, the better to 
impose on the credulity of his foolish patients ; or 
the gay fashionable, who consumes equally the 
health of his body and mind in a roi|dne of 
endless dissipation ; or the military puppet;^ who 

VOL, I. h 
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displays his gaudy trappings in order to attract 
the attention of silly school-girls : they are all 
severally in search of happiness, and do that which 
they imagine tends to its promotion ; but they are 
severally mistaken in the meaos of obtaining it, 
and each has his ** componctioas vasitiogs of 
nature,'' without once tasdng of the pure delights 
that virtue and intellectuality only can bestow, 
and inasmuch as we cultivate the finer feelings 
of the hearty so do we enable ourselves to attain 
increase of virtue and knowledge. Therefore I 
have introduced a number of interesting ftcts» 
arranged in Talcs and Essays, as iilustiations of 
this assenion, .and fixmi which proof is easily 
drawn, without nmning into m long and dry 
detail of common»{daoe morality. Hence will be 
seen my reasons fbrdetermining upon the follow- 
ing mode of arrangement ; which I have con- 
ceived to be the best, because the' incidents were 
ill themselves wholly anconnccred, and would not 
properiy admit of a r^dar chain of combiiiatiooy 
but which I hope will not prove less agreeable to 
any readers on that account* 

I shall make no apology for introducii^ thb 
work to the notice of the piridic, because my 
iouentioa in promodog it is good ; iheiefore, if I 
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have un^vitringly dr&vn upon me the censure, oh 
have really incurred the blame, of that public to 
whom I no\v present thic first volume, the re- 
proach musty in justice, be attached to my head^ 
aod not to my heart, which beats most fervently 
in the general cause of human nature ; and it is, 
my most earnest prayer, that the sufferings of my 
£eUow*beings may be ameliorated and removed by 
the blessings of virtue and religion. 

But if, amongst those who may peruse the foU 

}owing relations, any shall be found who waste 

their days and consume their nights in hanging, 

over and greedily devouring the vile trash that 

has so profusely teemed from the press, and. 

is now so widely circulated under the various 

titles of romances, novels, adventures, &c» See* 

in pursuit of (wliat is to them) pleasurablei 

stimulus ; I must observe to these, that notwith«« 

standing fiction m^y be clothed in the magic garb 

of enchantment, and her many-coloured robes^ 

be decorated by the choicest ornaments of taste, 

yet it cannot steal upon the affections of the 

finely^organised heart like the plain unvarnished 

tale of injured innocence, insulted worth,, or 

unmerited cruelty. The power of fiction, whea 

well wrouglu up, is indeed great over the generality 
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of minds for a short timcy and the fairy forms of 
delusion seem to charm the senses of the infatuated 
votary, and beckon him on to new scenes of delight: 
but the gay visions are soon fled^ and the realities 
of life appear doubly loathsome to the vitiated 
mind, and it is then that the picture which it has 
been contemplating appears in its true colours ; 
while the influence of truth increases in proportion 
to the cultivation of the mind, which it interests as 
. much as it improves^ at the same time that it 
increases the sources of happiness. If it is wonder- 
ful events, ' hair-breadth escapes, or the perpetra- 
tion of shocking crimes, they are in search of, 
surely each revolving day furnishes too many sad 
proofs of these, and many more misfortunes to 
which man subjects his lot by the abuse of his 
powers, without ransacking every dusty shelf 
of a circulating library for idle stories of im- 
probable events. The mind must necessarily be 
debased and contracted by this species of vulgar 
amusement ; and I wish to call the attention of 
those who are the most initiated in the maze of 
romance, to a higher and more dignified employ- 
ment of that time which ought to be so precious 
to every individual. Let them never forget that 
each day which is lost, is another opportunity of 
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advancement in wtsdoth ' atid happiness, irre^ 
mediabl]r gone by, and that it reflects an indelible 
disgrace on the loser; and I think I am not 
mistaken' when I sajr that thousands at this }f^tf 
mcfmtnt are destroying their time, their moralty 
and their best opportunities of improvement, b^ 
a perusal of the vilest and niost heterogeneoos 
mass of falsehood that has been heaped together b]r 
the prostituted talents of rascally half-^starvcd au« 
thorsj or the iniquitous and high-flown scrawls 
of others who, being situated in a state of com* 
parative ease and affluence, imagine themselves 
entitled to sully the fair face of virtue as much by 
their writings as by their actions. 

•* Who dares think one thing, and another tdl, 
** My heart detests him as the gates of hell." 

But let it not be onderftood that I include all the 
compositions that ha?e appeared under the title of 
romance or novel in one general censure. No 
indeed: it is very hr from my intention to oSct the 
least insult to the names of a distinguished few, who 
have chosen this fascinating mode of introducing 
their thoughts and opinions to the world. It is froni 
a painful knowledge of the incalculab^ Injury that 
ha&been sustained by thousands«fi:o{n the perusal of 



the generality of fictlous productions, that has in- 
duced me to make these remarks : but of the injmit* 
able writings of " the mighty magician of TH E 
MYSTERIES OF UDOLPHO *, bred and 
xiQurished by the Florentine muses in their sacred, 
solitary caverns, amid the paler shrines of Gothic 
superstition, and in ^11 the dreariness of inchant-- 
oient— i-a poetess whom Ariosto would have 

acknowledged, as , 

La nudrita 
Damigella Trivulzia Al Sacro Spec6 ;" 

and of some others whom I could name ; I would 
willingly speak in the language of the highest 
commendation, did I conceive it necessary in this 
place. But it is the poor deluded votaries, and 
Mrhat I may term the promiscuous worshippers 
of absurd fiction, diat I now call upon to forsake 
the flimsy decorations and outward glare of a 
&bric that contains nought but pollution of every 
Lind^ and endeavour to gain the temple of Virtue, 
on whose high altar the pure and everlasting flame 
of knowledge and truth bums with ethereal 
splendour and never-fading lustre. I call upon 
tb^se to raise up unto themselves a strong hold, 
even in the recesses of their own hearts, which 
&o human power can give or deprive them of. 

* Mn. Ann Radclific. 
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Let them foster the finer feelings; and contemplate 
the mind of man as a vast and fruitful plaixiy 
\vbich may (according to the degree of cultiva* 
tion bestowed upon it) either be rendered a perfect 
paradise, yielding every joy and every blessing that 
tbe highest degree of human perfectibility can be« 
stow, or a desolated wilderness, across whose 
dresL^y waste no refreshing stream ever glides, nor 
any summer's sun cheers by his enlivening rays, 
but where the dreadful storms of an eternal winter 
for ever howl, and where the wholj horizon is 
darkened by the gloom of a perpetual night. 

** The mind is its own place* and in itself 

*^ Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heav'n.'^ 

If we plant resources in our own minds, we 
have then no occasion to leap into the giddy vortex 
of dissipation, or hunt after imaginary pleasure 
through all her wanton mazes ; for we have a 
fountain of living waters, a stream of ever-flowing 
delight, within the hallowed sanctuary of our own 
boiscKnSy to which we can always' have recourse 
when an accumulated weight of outward circum* 
stances may have united to depress us, and which 
is the only refuge to which we can fly in the hour 
of danger, that is above the reacH of man's power.. 
The meanS} then> by which this source of happt- 
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iress IS W be derived, ought never to be forgotten. 
Truth alone must be the foundation of all perma- 
nent good ; therefore, never let us be found hunting 
the shadow instead of grasping the substance of the- 
only fundamental principle of eternal" happmess. 

I am under some apprehensions that nfratiy 
incidents related in the following sheets may 
scarcely be credited by those who are unacquainted 
. with similar circunrstaftces ; bat I hatre been 
careful to select illustrations that I have njjrself* 
been witness to, or have received from per^soris 
upon whose veracity I could rely. 

My principal motive for . sending forth these 
tales from the obscurity i» which cbey were in- 
vojvedj arose from a painful knowledge of the 
incalculable injury that many infatuated beings 
even within the smaU sphere of my observation 
have sustained by flying to the ebullitions of 
distempered fancy, for a temporary pleasure, and 
which have imparted such a far greater portion of 
evil .than good. Impressed with this truth, I 
conceived a design of writing a series of tales and 
e^ays founded upon interesting facts> which I 
would endeavour to render equally as amusing as 
fictious productions, to those who read only for 
amusement; but witk this decided advantage, thatas^ 
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they should pourtray vices which do exist to the 
disgrace of mankind, as well as exhibit the 
exalted charms of virtue that irradiates the names 
of a distinguished few, they might prove more 
acceptable to the public, especially as the mirror 
of truth is often only required to be held up, when 
at one glance the hidden recesses and extended 
empire of iniquity are exposed. That I persisted in 
the plan this my first volume will testify ; and 
such as it is, with all its faults, I now present it to 
(1 hope) an indulgent public: but I cannot take 
my leave of it without mentioning my motives for 
introducing numerous quotations from our best 
poets, because I anticipate some censure fiom 
individuals on that account. In the first place, 
I imagine no one will deny that happy illustrations 
arc of great service to any work, however high; 
and also that if quotations are for this purpose^ 
they ought to be selected from our best authors, 
and to be used where a writer finds himself unable 
to express his thoughts in a sufficiently energetic 
or descriptive manner without having recourse to 
another. In such a case, I think no one will deny 
the utility of such an assistance in writing : besides, 
setting aside the importance of such aid, the 
beautiful and impressive passages of our most 
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edited poets cannot be too frequently brought te-» 
fore our view, especially when wc consider that 
numbers may by this means become acquainted 
with striking beauties in poetry (which unr* 
questionably is the highest walk of the imagination) 
which otherwise they might never have known. 
Thatj I have made use of poetical quotations as 
much for illustratioor as for embellishment, I ain> 
not ashamed to acknowledge. Wherever I con-« 
ceived such an assistance would increase the im^ 
portance or add interest to my subject, I have noC 
scrupled to make use of it> as this volume abund* 
antly testifies ; and I am not disposed to censure 
myself on this account^ whatever blame, it may 
insure me from others. 

. Now that 1 have declared to the world aH my. 
motives for introducing this work to its notice^ 
and after claiming its utmost indulgence, I will 
t^ke my leave in the language of a welUtnowa 
ancien t 

Vive, vale : si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidas imperti ; si noH^ his utere itiecram *^. 

Bkhmond Hill, 7 C. F. 

Murch 



md Hill, 7 
1,1803. j 



♦ Farewel, and be happy : if you know of any precepts 
better than these, be so kind as to communicate them | 
if not| partake of these with roe* 
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TALE FIRST. 



CHAP. I. 

-— — '< She pin'd in thought ; 
"** And, with a^ecn and yellow melancholy, 
'** She sat like Patience on a monuinent» 
« Smiling at Grief/' 

It was toward the close of the finest autatimal 
day I ever beheld when I arrived at the foot of 
die highest mountain I had yet seen in Wales. 
Although nearly exhausted by the fatigues uf the 
day's ramble^ and faint for want of some refresh^ 
ment, I began to ascend the rugged steep with no 
smiall degree of alacrity ; for I well knew that the 
grand and extensive view from its summit would 
sufBcieatly reward me for the burning pain my 
poor wayworn feet underwent in gaining it : nor 
was I -mistaken in my conjectures, for, on reach* 
iog a small clump of trees that crowned its top^ 

VOL. i« B 
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most height, my eager eyes wandered over a scene 
before me, that appeared to combine all the grand 
and mrst beautiful objects in nature into one 
spot. Here, indee^')^ the descriptive powers of a 
RadclifFe, or the magic pencil of a Claude, would 
be found insufficient to convey an adequate idea 
of the charms of this lovely prospect. 

** Here Poesy might wake her hcav'n-taught lyre, 
** And look through nature with creative fire ; 
** Here, to the wrongs of Fate half reconcil'd, 
** Misfortune's lighten^ steps might wander wild ; 
" Aad Diisippeintment, in these lonely bounds, 
*^ Find balm to toothe her bitter rankling wounds : 
** Here heart- struck Grief might heavenward stretch 

" her scan, 
•* And iBJur^d Worth forget and pardon man.'* 

Far beneath my feet a rich and most fertile valley 
outstretched its undulating surface, until it reach- 
ed the bottom of some mountains that reared their 
bold Keads, high-towering over the white and 
silvery clouds that gently floated on the breeze* 
This picturesque vale was bounded on every side 
by these; rude barriers of nature, andcon&ied my 
view to a few miles in extent ; but this was most 
beautifully diversified with woods, water, mea^ 
dowS| and corn-fields, which w«re so admirably 
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intermingled, as to produce the nioit eocbanting 
cfFect, and almost enable it to fie widi the riv^l 
vales of Amo and of Andalusia* 

At a small distance under my feet^ a roarmg 
cataract gushed from the side of the mountain^ 
and tumbled its foaming flood down, precipitate^ 
into the valley below, where its waters collected 
into a tranquil stream^ that flowed in a finely 
meandering course 

" Along the mazes of the qvict Yale*" 

until Its reflecting surface was lost in the misty 
distance, and its many windings could be traced 
no'more. 

On its banks was seated a small village, whose 
church reared its humble, but beautiful, spirC) 
over the tops of some fine old walnut-trees, that 
appeared coeval with the building they surrounded^ 
whilst the more lowly dwellings of the rustics 
were scarcely distinguishable aihidst the varied 
foliage of the intermingled trees, that gave to the 
whole a wild and most romantic effect. Near 
the church I could perceive a mansion thaty 
from its superior appearance, indicated the abode 
of the village^ergyman, as it appeared to be a 
fine antique building, and die only good house in 

B % 
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ihe View. As I stood gazing upon this pleasing 
4>rospecty the sua suddenly emerged from beneath 
a cloudy and darted his feeble rays across the 
valley, throwing one half under the lengthened 
shadow of a mountain that obstructed his de- 
parting beams> whilst the other part glowed in 
all the warmth of the richest tints imaginable : 
but the shade almost imperceptibly increased. as 
the great luminary of day pursued his glorious 
descent in the western heavens, until the whole 
vale assumed the deep rich hue that the mist of a 
fine autumnal evening can only bestow ; and the; 
shaggy summits of the mountains only remained 
gilded with his golden rays, and even these were 
soon sunk below the reach of his glory ; but the 
broad expanse of tlie western hemisphere was, 
far round, illumined by crimson streaks, until the 
descent of twilight, that alike envelopes tKe 
varied face of nature in one obscure mantle. A 
numerous herd of goats, scampering by me, 
roused my attention, and I perceived them gam- 
boling amongst the crags and bushes that sur- 
■y^ rounded me, skipping from point to point, with 
amazing agility and graceful ease, which added a 
pleasipg variety to the scene; and I stood for 
some minutes admiring their wonderful evolutions^ 
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*when the deep, sullen toll of a bell struck my ear : ' 
it was slowly repeated at distant intervals, and^ 
sounded like the solemn dirge of death : it pro- 
ceeded from the village: * some one must be dead,*' 
I thought ; and, in a moment, a thousand melan- 
choly ideas rushed into my mind, which, in some 
degree, harnoonised with the still calmness of ther 
scene : all was serene, and none but pleasing 
sounds broke the general silence; nought was 
heard, save the hollow lowing of the cattle, the 
plaintive bleat of the sheep, moving towards the 
fold, tlie drowsy hum of the beetle, or the occa^ 
sional merry whistle of the ploughboy, as he 
plodded his weary way towards his cheerful fire« 
side, there to forget in his mess of porrage the 
toils of the day. I felt, that such moments, as, I 
then enjoyed, were the dearest pleasures of a con- 
templative mind : it is in soljtude, surrounded by 
the sublime objects of nature, when all her beau- 
ties smile upon us, and when her grandeur calls 
forth our admiration, that the finest ideas of the 
human mind are created ; it is then that we feel 
our thoughts are borne upon the lofty wings of 
iroaglnatioa to the confines of perfect felicity. 
Thus it was with a bard, whose fame is immortal; 
his greatest pleasure was ** in walking on th& 

93 
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*' sheltered side of a wood in a doiidy winter*day* 
*' and hearing the storm rave amongst the trees ; 
" and more still his delight, to ascend some emin* 
** ence during the agitations of nature; to stride 
*^ along its sununit, while the lightning flashed 
'' around him ; and, amidst the how4iiTgs of the 
^ tempest>to apostrophize the spirit of tlie storm.'* 
Was it not the mountains^ the woods, and the 
atreams of Monren, that lighted up the sublime - 
imagery and conceptions in the souls of Ossian'a 
favoured bards i every sentence of whose ef«« 
iusioas presents ad identical image, and that of 
die most sublime form : but it is to the warm 
and ardent imagination only that nature unfoMt ^ 
her cbiefest beauties with their proper effect ;. and 
those who are endowed widi this, the greatest of 
all blessings, know how-to value the sensations 
that ifcenes likp these inspire. 

Evening having now expanded her shadowy 
pinions over the face of reposing nature, I di- 
rected my steps down into the happy valley, and 
pursued my way towards the village, in order to 
seek for an habitation for the night. It was not 
yet dark ^ qslI drew near the church, that stood 
about an hundred yards from the village, I per- 
ceived a number of people, of bot!h sexesj neatly^ 
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dressed, coming from it, with an air of uncommon 
dejection marked upon each countenance. I en- 
quired the cause of the first person I met, who 
was a fine ruddy-faced country girlj and she in- 
formed me, in accents of heartfelt woe, and while 
the peariy tear stood in the corner of her aznrc 
eyes, that die good, the amiable, and the bene* 
▼olent Mrs, Coorteney^ was so more* From the 
esctnordinary depression every countenance seem- 
ed to Uiboar under, I coocUed there must be 
tome interesting particuhn in the circumstances 
relating to the death of this iady^ and I determiaed 
to enquire further into her story* On entering 
• the village, I perceived a ntat-Iooking public- 
house, which, upon enquiry, ' proved to be the 
only one the place could boast of: its appearance) 
however, was prepossessing, and I was well con- 
sented to partake o( what cheer it might affbrd^ 
of which I stood much in need, as I had not 
eaten any thing since my break£ist, early in the 
morning, and had traversed a considerable extent 
of country in that day's ramble. 

An interesting group of happy rustics were 
seated upon an old worm-eaten bench that stood 
under the shade of some fine elm trees before the 

B4 
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house, quiffing their tobacco, and ocdasionaltjr . 
talking 

•— *' with looks profound^ 
** And news much older than their ale went round.** 

Wbilsttheirshort, squat landlord paraded the length 
of his humble dwelling, waiting for the comnuinds 
of his guestSi which were no sooner executed, 
than he, <with the utmost promptitude, applied, the 
cKalk behind the door, and scored down the va* 
rious sums they amounted to, not forgetting to 
give some of his customers a gentle bint of the 
probability of. his not being pajd on the next 
reckoning-day. In this occupation was the 
doughty landlord engaged when I stepped over hi^ 
humble threshold: I asked him to provide me 
•with a lodging for the night ; he replied, that he 
,had only two rooms, which were fully occupied 
by his own family ; but he was certain the good 
parson would be very glad to accommodate me at 
his house, which was very large, and that he was 
always pleased with the company of strangers, 
when any came that way, because he lived alone, 
excepting old Mrs. Parsons, who was his house- 
keeper. He concluded his speech, by observing. 
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that ^ he is as good a soul as. ever wore shoe*. 
leather ; and if your honour chooses9 I will send 
to acquaint him of your honour's being here/ 
To this I had no objection^ fearing otherwise I 
should not be able to obtain a night's lodging, par** 
tjcularly as the night was growing apace. During 
the absence of the messenger, I desired mine host 
to place before me the best provisions he could 
procure; and, in a few minutes, aclean white napkin 
was spread for me near the fire, which was sooa 
covered with the best fare the house aflPorded ; to 
wliich I sat down with no small appetite, whilst 
my loquacious landlord stood behind my chair, 
reciting, at length, the various news of the village, 
with an occasional remark or two upon the stata 
of public affairs ; all which I was obliged to hear 
till my meat was over, which was no sooner 
finished, and a jug of fine nut-brown ale set before 
me, when Mr^ Beaumont, the clergyman^^ was 
announced.^ 

The figure and countenance of tlus ^gentleman 
were highly impressive, and, at once, conveyed 
to my mind the most favourable opinion 'of 
him. He appeared upwards of fifty years of age ; 
his person was tall, well-proportioned, grateful^ 
and extremely com^nanding ; but the dignity of bis» 






cotilfittnaftce even exceeded tliat of his person % 
tht tadiftnce of iiilieHectual glory beamed there in 
full splendour, receithig additional' lustre from the 
|;e^r2tl air of benevolen(;e that harmonised all his 
featurei> "O^rhich were bold and regular ; yet there 
Mas ^ depressioi!! visible upon his brOw, and a 
certain sbfthess of expression dwelt in bis fine 
dark eyeS| ^at indicated the abode of sorrow, or, 
iA least, that melancholy had recently held her 
gloomy empire over his mind. His was one of 
those few faces that denoted the greatest powers 
of understanding, joined to all the most amiable 
qualities df the heart ; rendering him incapable of 
injuring even the least ^vorthy of his fellow- 
ereatures. ' 

** A man he was, to all the country dear, 

** And passing rich with forty pounds a-year ; 

** Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

** Nor ere had changed, nor wish'd to change, his place ; 

** Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for pow'r, 

^' By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour ; 

^ Far other aims his heart had leam'd to prize, 

^^ More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

*^ His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 

** He chid their wand'rings, but reliev'd their pain. 

** The long-remember'd beggar was his guest, 

^ Whok beards descendili^, swept his a^ed breast ; 
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'* The ruinM ependthrifty now no longer pn>ud» 

** Claim'd kindred there» and had his claims allowed | 

^* The broken soldier, kindly bade to 8tay9 

** Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away, 

^ Wept o*cr his wounds, or tales of sorrow done» 

** Shouldered his crutch, and shew'd how fields were 

** won. 
*^ Pleas*d with his guests, the good man leamM to glow, 
** And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
** Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
** His pity gave ere charity began. 
" Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
** And ev'n his failings leanM to virtue's side ; 
** But in his duty prompt at every call, 
" He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt, for all. 
** And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
** To tempt her new-fledgM offspring to the skies ; 
** He try'd each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
•* Allured to brighter worids, and led the way. 
** Beside the bed where parting life was l^id, 
** And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay'd, 
" The rev'rend champion stood. At his controul, 
** Despair and anguish fled the struggUng soul ; 
** Comfort came down, the trembling wretch to raise^ 
** And his last£iult 'ring accents whispered praise." 

I arose on his entrance, and he bowed with pro* 
found respect ; at the same time approaching me 
gnd taking me by the hand, insisted upon my 
gobg with him immediately to his house, which 
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was hard by : much pleased with the unaffected ' 
iirbanity of this worthy pastor, 1 accepted his in- 
vitation with gratitude, and we proceeded towards 
his house, which was situated close to the churchy 
surrounded by trees. 

At a small distance from it, we arrived at an 
old broken-down gate, that opened into a broad 
walk leading to the building, through an avenue 
of majestic oaks, which appeared coeval with the 
large and gloomy mansion, that had already stood 
the shock of two centuries. 

The moon had now reached an elevated situ- 
ation in the heavens, and hung like a beautiful 
lamp suspended in the blue expanse immediately 
over the Gothic archway, that was formed by the 
broad extending arms of the trees entwining their 
branches over our heads, througli which she 
darted her pale beams, and threw their varied 
shadows on the walk before us ; whilst the quiet 
solitude of the place was disturbed only by the 
rustling noise our steps occasioned amongst the 
dead leaves with which our pathway was 
plentifully bestrewed, and the hollow hoo tings 
of an owl, that wheeled her airy flight around the 
neighbouring steeple, whose clock was then ■ 
telling the tenth hour. We arrived at a long 
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flight of Steps leading up to the hall-door, at which 
my new host knocked for admittance, but no one 
came : he repeated it again and again, with ad« 
ditional yehemence, without the desired effect ; 
but, as he was raising the knocker the fourth 
time, an old woman, bent down by a heavy load 
of years, came limping up to us, nearly out of 
breath, saying, ^ Lord bless us, master, what do 
you think ? why, here's been that poor strange 
crazy lady I told you of; she has been wandering 
about the church-yard, moping and groaning, and 
singing aad ditties, that would have made your 
heart ache to have heaid ; and I hope you woqfc 
be angry with me for going out to watch herj^ 
tho'f she was coo nimble for me, for she darted 
by the old yew-tree at our back-door, and there 
I missed her ; I hope to God she has'nt got into 
the house, for if she has I shall be fright 'ned 
out of my wits all night long.' * Come, come,* 
said my host, • open the door for us ; you are per-* 
petually talking about a person no one has seea 
but yourself.* « Well, wtll,' returned the old 
woman, ' since you won't believe me, I must 
e'en let it pass, tho'f God knows it's too true.* 
With this pathetic speech, the anxious old 1 <dy 
opened the door \ but I did not disregard her words^ 
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as my host appeared to do ; the mysterious^ ref- 
lation excited my curiosity, and 1 was deternained,^ 
if opportunity offered, to question her further 
concerning this apparently strange affair. We 
were nov/ admitted into a spacious hall, hung 
round with the family portraits of personSf whose 
names, partaking with the nature of their bodies, 
had, long ago, rotted in oblivion. The old 
woman conducted us into an oak- wainscoted par- 
lour, on the right of this ghostly-looking hall, 
in which was a most comfortable fire, whose 
cheerful blaze contributed not a little to raise my 
spirits ; and here a cloth was spread for supper. 

My kind host pressed me much to partake 
with him ; but, as I had already supped, I con- 
tented myself with looking over some books that 
were lying in the window-seat, until the meal 
was over, when we drew our chairs to the fire 
and commenced a most agreeable conversation, in 
which I requested that he would favour me with 
some account of the deceased lady, who had been 
interred that evening, and whose fate had ap- 
peared to make so much impression upon the in- 
habitants of the village. ^ I do not wonder,' said 
he, * at your noticing the effect caused by the 
death of that much-beloved woman; and, although 
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reciting the sufferings of a family I have so much 
loved and respected will awaken that grief I 
hare, with so many struggles, lulled into a sullen 
repose, and open the newly-healed wounds of my 
heart ; yet» I cannot refuse your request : you are 
still young, andy perhaps, unacquainted with many 
of the vices so prevalent in the present age; you 
may derive incalculable advantage from attending 
to the relation of a tale, which has often agonised 
my feelings, in a degree I conceived them un- 
able to bear : but the story is long, and, with your 
permission, I will defer the recital until the 
morning.' I could not but assent to this pro* ' 
traction, although my curiosity was much in- 
creased by the delay. 

The conversation now turned upon various 
subjects ; amongst which, the antiquity of the 
house was canvassed, and the long period of ser- 
vitude the old Mrs. Parsons had undergone in the 
family of the Beaumonts was likewise discussed, 
with many more subjects of the like nature, 
until the hour of withdrawing to rest arrived. 

I was conducted to a room at die furthest ex- 
tremity of the house, so large, that the glaxc of a 
single candle was not su£Ecient to illumine all the 
walls at ibe ^me moment ; but one end remained 
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in gloom. The bed, and the rest of the fur- 
niture, were all covered with green damask, some- 
what torn ; the walls exhibited the remains of 
some once valuable tapestry, which now kung 
down IB ragged festoons ; with htxc and there an 
old picture in oil, so effaced, that even the subject 
was not distinguishable. 

I placed my candle upon the hearth, and re- 
moved the shutters from one of the windows; 
splii^ opened-ra^jjMiately into the church-yard ; 
1 drew a chair to it, and sat contemplating the 
still serenity of the fcene. 'i never beheld so clear^, 
so beautiful, a night r 

** How d6ep yon azure dies the sky ! 
** Where orbs of gold unnumber'd lie ; 
** While through their ranks, in silver pride^ 
** The nether crescent seems to glide. 
** The slumbering breeze forgets to breathe, 
*^ The lake is sniooth, and clear beneath ; 
** Where once again the spangled show 
** Descends to meet our eyes below. 
*' The grounds which on the right aspire^ 
** In dimness from the view retire ; 
•* The left presents a place of graves, 
* •* Whose wall the silent water laves.' ' 

No part of the vast expanse of heaven was ob- 
scured by a single cloud, but the same deep azura 
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cvcry-where prevailed ; over which the bright 
twinkling stars were bespangled in countless mul- 
litude ; and, ever and anon, the swiftly-winged 
meteor would sweep its rapid course through the 
bright regions of air, and sometimes down shot a 
starry light to the earth, where, all extinguished, 
it left not a wreck behind ; whilst the palef-aced 
moon rode on the steady wing of time, . in slow 
but solemn majesty through her nocturnal course, 
yielding her wan light to enliven the gloom thaC 
hung on the earth* The fine antique tower of 
the church formed the principal object in the 
view ; it Stood exactly opposite to my window, 
and was seen through an opening in the old 
walnut-trees, that nearly surrounded it, amongst 
whose branches, the gently-whispering breeze 
played her wild notes, whilst the white tomb- 
stones reared their lowly heads amongst the long 
grass that bent mournfully over them, and qui- 
vered in the wind. T^he awful stilness of the 
scene, together with the solemnity ^f the objects 
that composed it, conspired to bring on one of my 
melancholy rhapsodies. 

* And these are the mansions of the dead,* said 
I, as I regarded one stone that stood a little 
higher than the rest ; < Yes ; one small mound of 
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earth is all thy, proud ensign, thou poor mortal ! 
All thy honours are comprised in one small stoney. 
on which, roayhs^, is graved thy name, no-where 
else recorded) or that thou hastfulliUed the seVeral 
duties of father, son, husband, or brother, with 
pious care. Thou rejoiced in thy existence, felt 
the possession of superior faculties, boasted io thy 
strength, and imagined diyielf immortal ; but 
^here art dnm now ? Is all. laid with thee in tbe 
sajTQw house i Not even a nam« left behind ? 
Nothing but a poor perishable monument of 
earth, raised as a warning for the seittcm not to 
^ig there !--**Oh I short-Jived, vain, presumptuous 
many thou flutterest like the butterfly^, or the in* 
sect of a day, from flower to flower, feeding oa 
trifles light as air, exulting in the name and 
condition of man, as superior to that of other 
created beings, without performing his great 
duties, until a cruel blast sinks thee with all thy 
chimerigal possessions into the oblivious grave. 



*^ Like leaves on tree^the race of man is found, 

** Now green in youth, now withering on the ground ) 

** Another race the following spring supplies, 

** They fell successive, and successive rise ; 

** So generations in their course decay, 

** So flouriab thes^i when those are past away* 
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* And is man created merely to live ? to expand 
Ill's wings, to flutter them for a moment, to die, 
and be for ever forgotten, because he has ren» 
dered no essential service to mankind ? Oh ! no, 
no i man was not bom for this. 

" Was it for this 

** THY breath dhrine Idndled within his breast 
*<TheTitalfianie? For this tiiy fiur image 
** Stampt on his soul in god^like lineaments i 
** For this dominion given him absolute 
** O'er all thy works, only that he might reign 
"Supreme in woe ? '* 

I know Bot how long I might hxve continued mf 
soliloquy,, had not a rustling, noise behind me 
roused me from my meditations : I hastily turned 
round, and thought I saw the shadowy form of • 
female glide into the gloom that obscured tbo 
further end of the apartment ; but my candle, 
which was dying away in the socket, Iqft me in 
the most painful suspense, as without it I could 
not ascertain whether it was reality, or the mere 
eflTect of a disordered imagination i and it was now 
too late an hour, and I was too far distant from 
the timorous old woman, to alarm her. How* 
ever, in order to admit as much light into the 
room as was, possible, I removed the shutters 
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from the centre window, by which means a 
broad but dim glare of h'ght was thrown directly 
across the middle of the room near the foot of the 
bed, leaving both ends in darkness, I wished to 
introduce some light also into the bed, but found 
it to be impracticable, as the shutters of the win-, 
dow, the nearest to ir, were nailed fast. Without 
being wholly satisfied, I undressed and went into 
bed ; but the idea of the form I had seen, whether 
real or imaginary, still haunted me, and, for some 
time, prevented me from meeting with that repose 
I so much needed. Biit, at length, wearied nature 
was insensibly yielding to the balmy infhience of 
fileep, when I felt the bed gently heave under me : 
being, at that moment, neither asleep nor awakci 
rtiy drowsy faculties were scarcely sensible of its 
tcality, although the violent flutter ings of my 
heart, and the high beat of my pulse, indicated all 
the fears attendant on the most painful confirm* 
ation of the fact, I remained in a terrible state of 
suspense, scarcely daring to breathe, much less 
move 5 when, to my dismay, the bed heaved a 
second time, higher still than the former, and, at 
the same time, a half-stifled groan issued from 
under it, that thrilled through my whole frame, 
depriving me of the power of speech or action ; 
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mnd in this dresulful situation I remaiaed until a 
third heave, more violent than the last, accom- 
panied with a kind of rumbling noise underneath, 
entirely took from me my small remaining stock 
of resolution> and I sunk under the bed-clothes, in 
all the horrors of extreme affright, while big 
drops of cold sweat distilled from my clammy 
brow. I had not been long in this pitiable state, 
when a piercing shriek, that rung in every corner 
of the room, roused me into a fit of desperation ; 
and, throwing off my covering, I started half up in 
bed, when my sight was arrested by a figure, that 
will for ever be graved in strong lineaments upon 
my imagination, and my memory still dwells 
upon her image in dread mingled widi terror. 

The beams of the moon struck full upon a 
female form that stood at the foot of my bed ; her 
right leg was advanced, and her right hand ele- 
vated towards me in a threatening posture : my 
eyes, as if by a magic power, were riveted upon 
hers^ in a steady immoveable stare ; and, like the 
dangerous fascination of the rattle-snake, the 
more I endeavoured to remove the charm, the 
more powerful it became. The pale light that 
surrounded her gave the fiend-like figure ad- 
ditional horror ; her hollow, livid, and haggard 
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cbeeks^her gbring eyeballs roiling ia phrensied 
glance on minei the hideous grin that distorted 
her ghastly mouth, and her long, black, and 
dishevelled snaky hair, that only half con- 
cealed her naked bosotn, wbieh heaved in vio- 
lent commotion, all contributed to form an object 
the most horrid I ever beheld. She leaned ibi* 
wards over the bed, and, shivering with cold 
(being only covered by an old torn blanket), she 
fixed her deadly gaze immoveaMy upon mine, 
while a chilling torpor crept through all my 
veins* In this state we remained during a long 
and dreary pause of death^like silence, which was 
at length interrupted by an infernal fit of laughter, 
that appalled my very soul; the exulting cry of a 
fiend let loose from hell could npt have had a 
more terrible effect upon me ; ahd whilst this 
hellish sound of derision M^as yet ringing in my 
ears, the spectre rushed upon me. Scarcely 
knowing what I did, with a desperate arm I 
hurled her from rae on to the floor ; and, to pre- 
vent a second attempt from this infernal hag, I 
darted with frantic speed towards the staircase, 
which not perceiving, I stumbicd, and fell down 
a considerable distance, the shock of which de- 
* V prived me of my senates. When I awoke from 
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the delirium the fright and my severe fall had 
occasioned, I found myself seated in an easy chair 
hj the side of a good fire, in the apartment of my 
host) who was sitting by me in his night-gown, 
applying) with the greatest assiduity, some usual 
restoratives. My head was then racking with 
pain, in such a degree, that 1 could only beg to 
be put to bed immediately ; my \\ ish was no 
sooner expressed, (han my kind friend relinquished 
his own, and I was soon buried in profound 
slumbers. 

** How firail men, things ! how momentary both, 

*^ Fantastic chase, of shadows hunting shades ! 

** The gay, the busy, equal, tho* unlike ; 

*• Equal in wisdom, differently wise ! 

" Thro' flowery meadows, and thro' dreary- wastes, 

*^ One bustling, and one dancii\g, iato death. 

** There's not a day, but to the man of thought^ 

** Betrays some secret, that throws new reproach 

*^ On life, and makes him sick of seeing more. 

*• The scenes of business tell us—* What are men ?* 

•* The scenes of pleasure—* What is all beside ?• 

^ There others we despise, and here oursdves. 

^ Amid disgust eternal ^ells delight : 

** 'Tis approbatioa strikes the stiings of joy.'* 
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CHAP. II. 

*^ Beauty provdceth thieves sooner than gold.'' 

JNoTwiTHSTANDiNG the fatigue and anxiety 
i had undergone during the preceding day, I 
awoke at an early hour in the morning, and all 
my gloomy apprehensions gave place for more 
pleiising reflections. The soft blushes of Aurora 
bad tinged the fair face of incense-breathing 
morn, and I felt alive to all her glowing beauties; 
thetnirky gloom of darkness was fled, with all her 
host of imaginary dangers ; and the bright god 
of day, once more benignant, smiled upon the 
earth. 

I arose, land descended to the breakfast*room : 
my^ood friend was not yet risen ; and, in order 
to beguile away the time before breakfast,! saun* 
tered into a rubbishing garden, behind the house, 
from which I entered the church* yard by a small 
gate. In a remote corner of this sacred place 
stood a marble urn, under the shade of a weeping 
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willow : a wreath of sculptured flowers encircled 
the initials ofl. C. on its pedestal. Many wi- 
thered lilies and roses were scattered upon the 
ground that appeared newly disturbed. As I stood 
over the tomb, conjecturing the cause of (hose 
flowers being there, the good clergyman ap- 
proached me, and as the tears trickled down hit 
cheeks said, * This is poor Julians tomb ; those 
arc the flowers which the six virgins that bore 
her corpse strewed upon her grave ; but come 
away, you shall hear more of her.' Wc retired 
to breakfast ; and as soon as the cloth was re- 
moved, I begged he would clear up the mysteri- 
ous affair of the preceding night. < Equally aston- 
ished as yourself,* said he, * I have been enquir- 
ing into the matter, and find that the object of 
your affright is the insane lady of whom you 
heard Mrs. Parsons speak ; and as this unfonu- 
nate maniac forms a considerable feature in my 
narrative, I shall relate her sad story to you in its 
proper place.— 

•Towards the middle of the ei-hteenth century, 
Mr. Courtney (who was then a merchant of the 
first respectabihty in the city of London) had real- 
ised a fortune in trade sufficiently ample to produce 
every comfort, or indeed luxury, that a man of his 
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moderate desires could wish for; and as he was a 
man who did not plod on for enormous aggran- 
disement, but merely for the means of rendering 
an amiable wife and himself happy, he deter- 
mined upon quitting the busy routine of trade, in 
which he had hitherto been engaged, for the more 
pleasing enjoyments of a country life, in which 
he fondly anticipated many days of pure and un- 
allpyed delight in the bosom of his beloved family* 
But fate had directed it Qtherwise. 

** A few seem favourites of Fate, 

** In Pleasure's lap carest ; 
•* Yet, think not all the rich and great 

** Are likewise truly blest. 
•* But, oh ! what crowds in ev'ry land 

** Are wretched and forlorn ! 
*• Through weary life this lesson learn, 

** That man was made to mourn. 
<< Many and sharp the num'rous ills 

** Inwoven with our frame ! 
** More pointed still we make ourselves, 

** Regret, remorse, and shame ! 
** And mr.n, whose heav'n-directed face 

** The smiles of love adorn — 
•* Man's inhumanity to man 

** Makes countless thousands mourn V^ 

< Before he forsook the gay scenes of the metre* 
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polls for the charms of nature in some romantic 
and sequestered spot, he had a very important ob- 
ject to accomplish. This was to settle his only 
ton, Frederick, who was then a fine youth of 
about eighteen years of age, in life. Hitherto 
diis promising youth had been left by bis too in- 
dulgent father pretty much to himself, and al- 
though he had received an excellent education^ 
was not brought up to any particular profession. 
But Mr. Courtney now resolved to fix his son in 
some active profession, and, not wishing to force 
his inclination, left the choice to himself. Frede- 
rick's aspiring genius and strong passions wem . 
ill calculated to allow their possessor to grovel on 
in obscurity, and he had early in life regatded the 
profession of arms as the mou likely to call forth 
the powers of a youth bom with a lofty and en* 
terprising spirit ; he had often sighed in secret fbc 
an opportunity of engaging in a military capacity, 
and now such an o|^ortunicy was offered to him^ 
he declared his wish for a commission in the army; 
Although Mr. Courtney felt some disappmit- 
ment in the choice his son had made, and which 
he could not wholly approve, yet he did not re- 
tract from his promise, and a commission of lieu- 
tenancy was accordingly purchased; in which 
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situation Frederick soon appeared, arrayed in all 
the regimentary foppery of military pomp. 

This important matter being settled, Mr. Court- 
ney endeavoured to find some sweet retirement at 
a distance from the metropolis, in which he should 
pass the remainder of his days in peace. At that, 
time a small but desirable estate was on sale in 
this neighbourhood, which was represented to 
him in such glowing colours, tljat he deter- 
mined upon its purchase ; which was accordingly 
made, and in something less than a month he ar- 
rived with his family upon it. In a Country like 
this immediately surrounding us, where there arc 
very few country residences of gentlemen, but littlii?^ 
tntepesting society is to be h^d ; and Mr. Courtney 
began to feel th^ want of it so much, that hq>isited 
all the principal parishioners^ and one day paid me 
a visit. We were so much pleased with each other, 
that from that day an intimacy commenced, which 
continued until his death. I was frequently at his 
house, and was considered by its amiable inhabit- 
ants as one of the family. For some years I par- 
ticipated in all their pleasures, and sympathised 
with them in all iheir sorrows. I had never seen 
a more agreeable or intellectual family, and felt 
imyself extremely happy in their company. Never 
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have I beheld two such lovely and accomplished 
giris as Maria and Julia Courtney^ nor were 
there ever tv^ro fairer flowers blighted and wi- 
thered by the cruel blasts of winter. Little in* 
deed did they then imagine that their sun would 



be set in darkness ere it should have climbed the 
height of its meridian, or that the venom of ma- 
lignity should poison their cup of life ; but inno- 
cence and vii^ue have consecrated their memoryv 
and wrenched back the scorpion grasp of malice^ 
that would fain have torn away the garb of un- 
sullied purity that now shrouds the ashes of one^ 
and protects the yet beloved name of the.crther. 
* < Unfortunately they had a very near relative, 
who was then resident in the East Indies. This 
gentlenlan was extremely solicitous for the com- 
pany of one of his nieces, and often hinted at the 
great advantages that might be derived by one of 
them from a voyage to that * land of promise.* 
After many severe struggles between parental af- 
fection and ideas of worldly advantages, it was fixed 
that Julia should undertake the voyage. A far« 
distant and unknown country did not present a 
very pleasing prospect to the feelings mind of 
Julia, whose love for her family was paramount 
to all other considerations, and she would gladljr 

C3 f% 
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have consented to forego the promised advan- 
tages, had not the will of her father been a law 
with her ; she loved him too dearly to cause him 
one pang by her disobedience. She had never been 
separated from her family, even for a day, and the 
acute pangs the child of sensibility feels on a se- 
paration from those it )iolds most dear were known 
only to her in idea ; yet she dwelt in anticipation 
upon the parting moments with dread, and often 
would she wander in her favoiirite solitudcti 
whilst her sorrows got vent in tears* 

** Oh ! enviable early days, 

*' When daticing thoughtless pleasure's maze* 

** To care, to guilt, unknown ! 
** How ill exchanged for riper times, 
** To feci the follies or the crimes 

** Of others, or my own I 
** Ye tiny elves that guiltless sport 

*^ Like linnets in the bush, 
** Ye little know the ills ye court, 
** When manhood is your wish ! 
** The losses, the crosses, 

** That active man engage ! 
*' The fears all, the tears all, 
** Of dim declining age." 

^ And ofc, when wandering alone upon the 
banks of her favourite stream, at the silent hour 
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of midnight, she would stand contemplating the 
silvery beams of the moon as they played upon the 
curling surface of the waters; and amid the njelodi* 
ous strains of the nightingale) that chaunted in the 
neighbouring thicket, she would pour fonh her 
sorrows in wild lamentation.'^ ** Farewell, ye 
scenes of gay delight ! ye mountains^ whose dan- 
gerous steeps I so oft have climbed ! ye waving 
woods, in whose dark recesses I so oft have list- 
ened to the gentle sighs of die wind I and ye purl- 
ing streamlets, to whose murmurs I so oft have lent 
my attentive ear with delight — farewell! Oh! may 
I again tread your sweet retirements, may I again 
roam in these flowery meads, and pluck the inviting 
tose-bud from your thorns : but, no, my light and 
cheerful steps will never again ramble amid your 
beauties ; never more shall I steal your choicest 
flowers to deck my bosom, that has so often glowed 
with silent rapture as I viewed these scenes of 
my youthful pleasure. The hidden warbler of the 
grove shall tune his heaven^taught melody un* 
heard by his Julia. The refreshed blade shall 
retain its dew-drop undisturbed; - TKe flowers of 
the valley shall spring lip^^fifeom, and wither, un- 
noticed by their JuK^i wtio will be far away from 
all that has hithlfrto yielded her pleasure* Yes," 
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I must tear myself from my friends, from my 
home, and every thing that till now has been 
rendered dear to me. But my father commands, 
and I obey."— 

• At length the ship /hat was destined to waft 
the beautiful Juli^ to the golden shores and 
cloudless skies of India was about to sail, and Mr* 
Courtney was prepared to accompany his daugh« 
ter to Deal, from which port the ship was to sail. 

• Those who possess a feeling heart can easily 
imagine the agonising scene that took place when 
Julia parted from her mother and sister : the pangi 
of separation were too bitter and acute for the ten^ 
der heart of her sister Maria to support^ and she 
sunk into a chair near her in a state of torpid 
grief; whilst her beloved mother seemed wholly 
absorbed in her sorrow, and her violent throbs of 
anguish rendered her unable to speak the last 
melancholy adieu. Amid this pathetic scene^ Ju- 
lia supported herself with uncommon fortitude, 
and at length tore herself from these beloved ob- 
jects, and threw herself into the carriage that 
waited for her ; where, after many ineffectual ef- 

.forts, she received some ease in a copious flood of 
tears. 

• After an uninteresting journey of a few days. 
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Mr. Courtney and his lovely charge arrived at the 
destined port, where he found the captain of the In* 
diaman awaiting his arrival, being in readiness to 
sail. This gentleman was to be the guardian of 
Julia, during her voyage. He was in the hey-day 
of manhood, of a remarkably engaging person, and 
possessed a most insinuating address ; he had re« 
ceived a liberal education, and united the acquire- 
ments of the scholar with the manners of a perfect 
gentleman. He was, as may be supposed, much 
admired by the fair sex, whose hearts appear al- 
ways open to the impression of manly beauty, 
and too often place too much confidence in exter- 
nal appeal ance* Captain Harcourt had the cha- 
racter of being a very general gallant ; but, as he 
was then under an engagement of marriage on hit 
return from India, Mr. Courtney did not feel that 
apprehension for thesjafety of his Julia, which other- 
wise he would have felt, more especially as he had 
received the most favourable accounts of his ho- 
nour and integrity:- Under this getitleman's care, 
then, was the beauteous maid placed ; and as her 
father gave her into his hands, whilst tlie tears 
were trickling down his hoary cheek, he entreated 
him to watch over her, and pay her every atten- 
tion in his power. <' I am going," said he, <' to 
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confide one of my greatest treasures on earth in 
your hands : I repose with confidence upon your 
honour ; I beliere you are a noble^ generous^ and 
TirtuouSy man ; do not give me cause to think 
otherwise, but remember my poor grey hairs. 
Do not embitter my few remaining days, and 
render the load of life, that I have hitherto borne 
Vnib some degree of ease, too wearisome for my 
aged shoulders to bear; shield and protect my 
child, and I will ever pray to the Almighty Fa^ 
Cher and Fountain of all good to render your days 
of happiness many ; and when your leafy honours 
shall fall around, and the autumn of your days 
shall be arrived, may the evening be as calm as the 
summer's morn, and may your sun set amid the 
radiance of a glorious immortality : then shall the 
recollection of your good actions dispel the clouds 
of mental darkness and uncertainty that too often 
hover over the couches of dying mortals, and your 
last moments be the best memorial of a trell*«pent 
life. Farcwellt" 
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CHAP. HI. 



** O'er the part too fondly wandering/' 



T 



HE morn that dawned upon the departure 
ofjdiawas now arrived. The sails were un« 
furled, and the lofty screamer floated on the breeae 
that swelled their widely-expanded bosoms, and 
the crowded deck was all in motion. Many 
were the white handkerchiefs that waved as part- 
ing tokens to disconsolate friends on shore, and 
frequent were the silent throbs that filled the 
1)reast8 of those who were bidding a lasting adiea 
to their relations, friends, and country. The ship 
was under sail^ and the shores of Britain had re- 
tired into distance, and were sunk below the hori« 
zon ; yet was Julia gazing upon the vacancy, and 
many minutes elapsed before she started from her 
reverie, and glanced her heavenly eyes through 
the whob prospect, searching in vain for some 
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object, however rude, to break the general same- 
ness ; but when not even the haggard front of a 
rock presented itself, nor yet the wheeling flight 
of the seamew, to attract the attention, she burst 
into tears, and flew to her cabin and solitude, 
there to ease her heavy load of grief, that well 
nigh overcame her. 

< Captain Harcourt was, from the first moment 
in which he had beheld this lovely girl, most 
forqibljr struck wich her uncommon beauty and 
elegance of form. She was then about twenty 
years of age ; her person was of the middle $ta-' 
ture, and formed in such an exquisite mould, 
that all her motions were distinguished by their 
peculiar grace and captivating ease : so eminent 
indeed were her personal attractions, that, amidst 
numbers of the most beautiful of her sex, the eye 
instantly fixed, by a fascinating impulse, upon 
her form, which appeared to derive additional 
charms from a comparison with those surround* 
ing her. Her long flaxen tresses, entwined with 
tasteful wreath over her snowy forehead; the 
clear azure and penetrating glance of her heavenly 
eyes, whose pearly lustre added interest to beauty ; 
the delicious bloom of her finely turned cheek, 
and the inviting pout of her ruby lips ; . oft raised 
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a tender sigh in the breast of many a youth 
who dared not attempt the conquest of so fair a 
kingdom. 

* Many days, and even weeks, had elapsed ere 
the tender assiduities of her guardian were able to 
revive her drooping spirits ; but at length they 
had the desired effect, and she resumed a great 
portion of her wonted cheerfulness, appearing 
much pl«ased with the constant attentions of her 
captain ; indeed they soon began to make a very 
sensible impression upon her susceptible hearty 
which, notwithstanding her endeavours to destroy, 
gained strength daily ; yet had she sufficient com* 
mand over herself to prevent this prepossession iu 
his favour being noticed by him. His attentions 
were indeed particularly marked towards her, and 
she, who had never before received any of these pe- 
culiar tokens of regard, imagined they proceeded 
from the dictates of affection, and not from mere 
gallantry, which at first was the sole motive of his 
conduct, but which eventually gave place for one 
of a nK>re tender nature. He had often been 
heard to remark, that the situation of young ladies 
on board a ship was so liable to distressing* cir- 
cumstances, unavoidable in some cases, that he 
always cndeavoured/by every means in his power^ 
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to render their voyage as pleasant as possiUe; 
therefore the attentions which he had first paid to 
Julia were only those he would have bestowed 
upon any other, of the same sex, until, after a 
constant intercourse with her^ he found it impos* 
aible to resist the potent charm of love, which 
soon absorbed all other thoughts, and he redoubled 
his endeavours to please* He would frequently 
read to her, play, sing, and draw with her, and 
sometimes interest her feelings by a recital of his 
adventures in various parts of the world, doing 
all that lay in his power to amuse her. These 
attentions, although in themselves trifling, served 
to increase the flame that burned in the soft bo-* 
som of Julia, which gradually took possession of 
her whole soul, and which she never afterwards 
could eradicate. And though she conducted her- 
self with sufiicient dignity to prevent any unwar* 
rantable liberty on his part, yet she loved him, 
with the most im^ietuous ardour possible, and 
longed for some opportunity of repaying his kind- 
ness. Such an opportunity soon oflfered. The 
ship having met with some damage during a vio- 
lent gale of wind, the captain was under the ne- 
cessity of putting into the nearest port for repairs, 
and the wind having shifted^ was obliged to run 
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into a Poftugaese port* on the coast of Soitdi 
America, where he was detained some months^ 
during which period he was taken dangerously 
illy and was for many weeks confined to his bed ; 
all which time Julia undertook the office of nurse^ 
and almost constantly remained by his bed-side^ 
using her utmost endeavours to alleviate his dis* 
tress : she watched over him by day and nighty 
giving him his food, and administering his medi* 
cines ; soothed him with her tender assiduities^ 
and allayed the pangs of his disease by her en- 
dearing and sweet converse, watching every stage 
of his disorder with the most anxious solicitude. 

' Such extraordinary attention did this incom* 
parable girl pay to the object of her love, that she 
had excited the admiration of the whole ship's 
company ;' and she- had soon the happiness to re« 
move the malignity of disease from the couch of 
her beloved, who once more hailed returning 
health, and again rejoiced in his existence. But 
notwithstanding the tender assiduity Julia had ex* 
ercised in her benevolent office of nurse had made 
a deep impression on the hdirt of her friend, and 
be felt the ardour of aifecdon ano gratitude glow in 
his bosom, yet was it wholly out of his power to 
make her the only return she wished} and which 
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If^ould have made her the happiest of her sex : 
this was the offer of His hand. The engaj^ement 
he had entered into in England could not be 
broken ; his honour was at stake ; and poor Julia 
was unacquainted with the cruel circumstance, 
until her affections were unalterably fixed. 
■ ^ The repairs of the ship being completed, and 
her captain enabled to pursue his voyage, the 
company once more embarked, and in a short 
time arrived at the destined port in India, where 
the uncle and aunt of Julia were in readiness to 
receive her. So extremely engaging had the con- 
duct of this amiable girl been during the voyage, 
that every passenger in the ship felt himself in- 
terested in her welfare ; and one gentleman in par- 
ticular (who, during the passage, had kept a re- 
spectful distance, on account of the partiality he 
had perceived her entertain for the captain, but 
who was acquainted with that gentleman's en- 
gagement, and consequently thought himsei fat li- 
berty to pay his addresses to the object of his love 
as soon as opportunity offered) now endeavour-^ 
ed to insinuate himself into her good graces, 
snore especially as* the captain was obliged to de« 
part upon a country voyage. 

* This gentleman was young and accomplished^ 
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of large fortune, and good family ; so that Julia's 
relatives gave him every assistance in his ad- 
dresses, her uncle hoping soon to see his niece 
well settled in life. 

^ Indeed she seemed to give him all the encou- 
ragement he could wish for, but never appeared 
so cheerful and lively as formerly ; her placid 
features evinced the serenity of her mind, but 
.which seemed to have lost its accustomed elasti- 
city ; her animated eye no longer beamed with its 
usual intelligence; and the brilliant flashes of bei; 
wit were for ever fled, leaving her cojw^rtatipn^l 
powers deprived of their hithecfA vturiy^i^ 
charms: yet, with all these sad changes, her. htw 
lover was ix^ost ardently attached to her ; and ibe, 
knowing it was impossible for her ever to be 
united to the iirst and only object of her love, at 
length yielded to the importunities of her friends^ 
and consented to a day being fixed for the mar- 
riage. 

* A short time previous to the ceremony being 
performed, the conduct of Julia became mysteri- 
ously gloomy : she would no longer suffer herself 
to be left alone in his company, urging, in the most 
energetic manner, that she never could be his wife. 

* AjStpnished and stung to the soul b^ a beha- 
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viour SO unexpected, he begged her aunt would 
intercede for him, and endeavour to discover the 
cause of this sudden alteration. 

' Several days were wasted in vain attempts 
to wrest the fatal secret from her, and she became 
more and more desponding. Her lovely counte<^ 
nance was now orerspread by a melancholy sad- 
ness, her mind was evidently borne down by a 
heavy load of grief, and she spent most of her 
time in solitude ; never appearing amongst the 
company which frequented her uncle's housC;, 
who severally felt the loss of her interesting $(S 
ciety. The uneasiness of her friends increased 
as the cause of her grief remained unknown, till 
Captain Harcourt, who was returned from his 
country yoyage, and was waiting to receive his 
dispatches for Europe, one day paid his for** 
mer ward a visit, during which they were left 
alone. The day after this interview the dreadful 
cause was made known. Her uncle received a 
letter in her well-known hand, to the following 
efiect: 

** My dear and honoured relative, 

•* Your once spotless, but now 
wretched, dependant is waiting to throw herself at 
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your feet, not to implore pity or forgiveness for 
herself, although she has committed a crime which^ 
alas ! will for ever shroud her pretended virtues 
in the veil of pollution, in the eyes of a cruel and 
relentless world, but to beg for the shelter of your 
hospitable roof only a short' time longer, that 
she may screen her shame from the aspersions of 
a malicious society. Remorse and grief have 
taken up their abode in that bosom, which was 
once the seat of innocent delight, but which is 
now ready to burst with agony as she sues for 
your mercy. She is ruined. The bloom of her 
innocence is faded. She is as a fair garden laid 
ivaste, whose verdure is gone, never again to re- 
turn ; her early blossom has been trampled upon 
by the destroyer ; but yet is her soul untainted : 
that indeed is very far beyond the polluted touch 
of man ; he has no power but over the poor frail 
body, and it isf this your humble petitioner fears. 
Do not cast her from you in her present situation; 
regard her yet unborn innocent, that will too soon 
' enter the dangerous career of life, with tenderness. 
She asks not for herself: she will never after dis- 
turb your peace, but will return to her native 
country, and there spend the remainder of her 
days in solitude, for joy and comfort have forsaken 
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her for ever in this world. SIic will fix her steady 
sight on that haven of rest, which is far beyond 
the reach of sorrow and misfortune, and will 
endeavour to deserve it. Farewell; Protect her 
babe, and curse net 

" Your unhappy 

<« Julia. 
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CHAP IV. 



** In we^ry being now 1 pine, 
" For a' the life of life is dead, 

^ And hope has left my aged ken, 
** On forward wing for ever fled.'* 



Astonishment, mingled with the most 
acute anguish, for some time operated in so forci- 
ble a manner on the mind of her uncle as to pre- 
vent him from taking any immediate measures 
concerning this unfortunate event ; but at length 
the fatal secret was by degrees communicated to all 
the relations and friends of the unhappy gir]> and 
every individual instantly £xed upon Harcourt;, as 
the destroyer of her innocei^e : but in order to be 
perfecdy satisfied on this head, her aunt was de- 
puted to question her about the matter, not doubt- 
ing but she should receive the information wanteds 
But they were wholly unacquainted with the mind 
of this angelic girl. She still loved the. imprudent 
jfouth .wUh unabated and even incrcas^ a;Sec^ 
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tion: well knowing the delicate situation in which 
he stood with respect to his engagement in Eng- 
land, she regarded the preservation of his charac- 
ter more than her own^ and was resolved to de- 
fend it at the expence of her once irreproachable 
reputation, by denying that she had ever had any 
improper connection with him ; and so &r from 
throwing out the least hint that might add to the 
suspicion, she endeavoured by all the means in her 
power to exalt his character ; and in order to re- 
move the idea of his being criminated the more 
efFectuallyy she ventured to hint at a very different 
person, who was a passenger in the ship, but 
with whom she had scarcely exchanged a sin^e 
word the whole voyage, as being the father of 
her unborn babe. 

< Her aunt, finding all her endeavours to gala 
information from her fruitless, determined to ap- 
ply to some other quarter for intelligence. 

* The story of the undone Julia had now be- 
come the common conversation of a sensorioui 
town, and the more it was investigated tfaSe more 
firm her relations were in the conjecture that 
Harcourt was the man who had thus cast a blot of 
infamy upon their family; and her uncle, who was 
then the governor of the settlemdht, was deter- 
mined to make the young captain give ample re* 
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paration for the injury he had done : but even 
this depended upon Julia's declaration, whether 
he had seduced her under promise of marriage or 
not ; and such was the incorruptible virtue of the 
lovely girl, that she positively refused to speak 
any more upon the melancholy subject. Here 
indeed was a rare instance of uoblencbed virtue. 
She knew that implicating the beloved object 
of her first and only love could not wash away 
the fault that had been committed, or recal the 
lustre of her fair character to the gaze of a vi- 
tiated but affectedly virtuous society ; but, on the 
contrary, increase her own crime, by destroying 
the honour and the dearest interests of the now 
unfortunate youth, who had thus sapped the 
foundation of her earthly happiness. Be it for 
ever remembered, that it is not chastity alone that 
constitutes female virtue ; yet, how often do we 
see amiable and superior women, by the loss of it, 
driven into the very vortex of human misery, sur- 
rounded by the most abject poverty, and eventually 
consumed by the most loathsome of diseases, while 
the hell-hounds of malice, of pride, and of perse- 
cution, in the various shapes of affected virtue, 
bark and scoff* at their calamities, and are left to 
roam at Urge in every corner and in every avenue 
of society. W bile one poor unfonunate mortal it. 
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pursued through h'fe by the malicious inhumanity 
of some of his "lordly fellow-worms," for some 
fault unsuspectingly committed ; others, loaded 
with every species of vice and wickedness, remain 
secure, under the cloak of affected virtue. 

*• Great Heaven! how frail thy creature, man, if 

** made ! 
*^ How by himself insensibly betray'd ! 
** In our own strength unhappily secure, 
** Too little cautious of the adverse pow*r ; 
*' And, by the blast of self-opinion mov'd, 
** We wish to charm, and seek to be belovM. 
** On pleasure's flowing brink we idly stray, 
*^ Masters as yet of our returning way : 
« Seeing no danger, we disarm our mind ; 
" And give our conduct to the waves and wind : 
** Then in the flow'ry mead, or verdant shade, 
** To wanton dalliance negligently laid, . . 
** We weave the chaplet, and we crown the bowl, 
** And smiling see the nearer waters roll ; 
** Till the strong gusts of raging passion rise ; 
** Till the dire tempest mingles earth and skies ; 
*' And swift into the boundless ocean borne, 
** Our foolish confidence too late we mourn : 
** Round our devoted heads the billows beat ; 
** And from our troubled view the lessen'd lands rc- 
« treat." 

< Julia persisted in a melancholy silence for 
many weeks, and most probably would have 
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buried the secret for ever in her faithful bosom, 
had she not perceived that others would su6Fer by 
her obstinacy, which was a degree of injustice 
she could not permit ; and she solicited a private 
interview with her aunt, in which she confessed 
that captain Harcourt was the man who had 
rioted in her charms, and triumphed over her 
yirtue. The following particulars were soon in- 
dustriously circulated : One fatal night, a short 
time previous to the ship's arrival on the Indian 
shores, the young captain had been making too 
free with wine, in company with several of his 
gay companions, until his ardent imagination was 
heated to an unusual pitch of entliusiastic love for 
his charming ward, whose fair image stood before 
his glowing fancy, arrayed in all .the irresistible 
fascinations of perfect beauty ; a veil of ecstatic 
delusion seemed drawn over the prospects of fu- 
turity, and the die was already cast. In the way 
to his own cabin, he had occasion to pass the door 
of that in which the beauteous maid lay entranced 
in dreams of soft illusion, and all lovely, warm, and 
luxuriant; panting amidst the peaceful slumbers of 
innocence and virtue. It was the silent hour' of 
midnight, the hoarse call of the mid-watch was 
hushed, and the tremulous rippling of the waters 
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played on the proud sides of the ship in pleasing 
accents ; a gentle breeze sighed amidst the rattling 
shroudi, whilst the silvery beams of the moon 
reflected the vast expanse of the ocean, and danced 
on the swelling wave. At this hour, the fond 
youth, high in blood, and fired by the impetuous 
ardour of love, crept with cautious step unheed- 
ed to her chamber-door^ where with ankious 
thoughts he lent his ear to her gentle breathingSi 
until, assured of her slumbers, he stole unheard to - 
the couch of the angelic girK She awoke from 
dreams of ideal, to real but temporary- happiness; 
and the intoxicated youth found the 
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fond believing love-sick maid 



** Loose, unattir'd, warm, tender, full of wishes ; 
*' Fierceness and pride, the guardians of her honour, 
" Wene lull'd to rest, and love alone was waking." 

* Little did the poor innocent then imagine 
that a dav would come when, in the bitterness of 

her anguish, she would cry 

" Oh curst, dear horrors of all-conscious night ! 
*' How glowii^g guilt exalts the keen delight ! 
** Provoking demons all restraint remove, "^ 

'* And stir within me ev'ry source of love : 
" I hear thee, view thee, gaze o'er all thy charms, 
And round thy phantom glue my clasping arms. 
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** I wake 2 no more I hear, no more I view—. 

*^ The phantom flies mef as unkind as you. 

*^ I call aloud ; it hears not what I say : 

•* I stretch my empty arms ; it glides away. 

** To dream once more I close my willing eyes : — 

** Ye Soft delusions, dear deceits, arise ! 

** Alasy no more ! methinks we wand nng go 

^ Through dreary wastes, and weep each other's woe.'' 

* The delights of thai nJght might indeed com- 
pensate for many days of sorrow; but for the few 
moments of bliss unmterable, in which the de- 
voted pair had rioted, years of acute anguish 
were in waiting to torment with the stings of re- 
morse and grief. No more shall the blasted fair 
one say, 

** Still on that breast enamour'dle t me lie, 
** Still drink delicious poison from thy eye, 
" Pant on thy lip, and to thy heart be press'd ; 
** Give all thou canst — and let me dream the rest." 

* The secret being thus discovered, was not long 
concealed) and all the friends of the unhappy girl 
were made acquainted wiih it, and the most pow- 
erful of her relations endeavoured to prevail upon 
Harcourt to. make her amends by marrying her. 
But he obstiaaiely refused to hear them, and soon 
.^fti^ sailed for England. Many days were not 
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clapscd^aftet his^tpartufe, when the distracted girl 
became the mother of a lovely boy. 

* On this occasion her pangs appeared to be con- 
siderably alleviated, if not removed, by the soothing 
delight her -wounded heart experienced in con«* 
tcmpla ting the play fill innocence of her babe: all 
the lively feeliiYgs of the parent were awakened in 
her bosom, and days of joy and bliss dawned upon 
her glowing fancy ; and whilst she pressed the un- 
offending pledge of her early love to her heart 
(throbbing with new and silent ecstacy), her sor- 
. rows appeared to have retired to a distance) and 
years of transport opened to her view, in the de- 
lightful task of rearing and educating the de^r 
(and now sole) object of her care. But, alas ! she 
knew not of the days of sorrow that were yet 
in store for her ; her dreams of happiness were as 
fleeting as the beams of a clouded sun. Her poor 
babe was torn all unbefriended from her arms, 
and, without nurse or female care, was sent to a 
distance and she knew not whither ; and this was 
done by her cruel and callous-hearted relatives. 
The poignancy of her grief, and the acuteness of 
her suflFerings, can scarcely be imagined, much less 
described. Picture to yourself a young and beau- 
tiful woman, already nearly borne down by a 
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heavy load of grief, prostrate on the earth before 
her unfeeling guardians, uttering accents of woe 
that might have softened the heart of the most 
atrocious villain, asking only for what nature had 
given her, and which no human being had a right 
to deprive her of. But it was ia vain she in^plored, 
ravedi and tore her beautiful hair; her prayers and 
convulsions were equally disregarded by the brutal 
wretches around her, who could not pity, be- 
cause they could not feci. Dreadful indeed is the 
want of feeling ; men that are destitute of this 
principal charm and ornament of the human mind». 
are sunk below the level of the bestial herd that 
nmge the forests, or dwell on the mountain's 
bstiw; for these feel the strong aflFections of n- 
tiutf and instinctively obey their impulse ; but the 
man who is deroid of the fine feelings of the 
heart, is always obdurate, cruel^ and savage. 

' It was about this period, that an amiable and 
beautiful young lady (who had been lately mar- 
ried) arrived in India, and settled in the neighbour- 
hood of the unfortunate Julia, and was soon in-* 
formed of every particular of her story. I shall 
call her by her christian name, which was Amelia, 
This young lady became the mother of a daughter. 
■^ (bort time previous to the lying-in of Julia» 
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and consequently kne^ how to sympathise in her 
grief. She in the most benevolent manner pro- 
cured proper attendants for the unprotected inno* 
cent, and as soon as she was sufiBciently recovered 
to go out, she paid a visit to its interesting and 
unhappy mother. From that time ever afterwards ' 
fhe became her faithful andaflfectionate friend. 

* Not long after this period, Julia's unde and aunt, 
bade adieu to India, and arrived in their native 
country with their unfortunate niece ; but, before 
their departure, another striking instance of un- 
relenting cruelty on their part occurred. The dia- 
tracted Julia most ardently wished to take leave of 
her beloved infant ; she only solicited one short 
interview ; but even this was denied her, and in a 
state of phrensied grief scarcely to be conceived, 
she was hurried by force on board the ship, which 
speedily got under sail, and bore her far away 
from the chief treasure of her soul, and the fatal 
shores of India for ever. 

*■ During the whole of this melancholy transac- 
tion Julia's conduct had been so strikingly marked 
by unparalleled patience, sweetness, and modesty, 
which she had uniformly displayed under all her 
sufferings, that she had gained many warm friends, 
and amongst others a gentleman of family and 
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foituae distinguished himself by his unremit- 
ting attentions and tender assiduities, which at 
length terminated in a declaration of his passion. 
Notwithstanding . the distressing circumstances of 
her piteous tale, this gentleman would have deem- 
ed it the happiest event of his life had he been 
able to obtain her hand. But, with a degree of 
exalted disinterestedness seldom to be found, she 
told him, that, both for his sake and her own, she 
'mutt declind his honourable oiFer; that she found 
her health decaying rapidly, and was no longer 
able to remain in a part of the world in which 
she bad suffered so much of misery; that she in- 
tended to hasten into the arms of her beloveil 
family in England, and amidst the dearest objects 
of her love, and the scenes of her happiness for 
eyer past, to spend the few remaining years of her 
life in solitude and peace. ^< I could never repay 
your affection," she observed, *< with an estranged 
heart and a sullied reputation ; endeavour to obli- 
terate all remembrance of me, for I can never be 
yours, but I hope you will be happy in the affec- 
tions of some virtuous girl, on whom the poison- 
ous breath of pollution has never fallen, and who 
shall render herself worthy of you by every endear* 
iog charm of her sex. Farewell, and be happy.'* 

D 4 
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• ^ This amiable and candid behaviour only served 
to increase the flame that burned in the bosom of 
her lover, and he followed her to the last port at 
which the ship touched in India^ in hopes that he 
could prevail upon her to seal his happiness with 
her hand ; but all his efforts were in vain ; she 
bade him a lasting adieu, and quitted India for 
ever, 

* On her arrival in her native country, she 
was met at Deal by her sorrowful father, whose 
hopes were now destroyed past revival ; but al- 
though his heart was agonised by the most acute 
pangs, yet he was carefu^ to conceal the strong 
emotions of his grief from the observance of hit 
disconsolate daughter, and he received her in all 
the warmth of parental affection. 

' They pursued a melancholy and nearly silent 
journey towards the happy valley (which was a 
name that Julia had given to our vale in her days 
of innocence), each mind appearing occupied 
with its own distress. 

' As she descended the last hill that overlooks 
our peaceful shades, the recollection of her former 
happiness, rushing in full force upon her harassed 
ifiind, nearly overwhelmed her. In vain she strove 
to repress the tears that trickled fast down her 
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faded cheek; the scenes of all her past transports 
were brought before her view, and with them the 
fond remembrance of her once spotless innocence* 
now for ever fled, and she relapsed into an agony 
of tears that seemed to subdue the remaining for* 
titude of her father, who had been contemplating 
in silence the various agitations of her counte- 
nance. He threw his arms around her lovely 
neck) and conjured her by the afiection of her 
parents to be more composed, ** We are now 
approaching your home," said the good man, 
** and let me beg of you not to add another pang 
to the wounded heart of your afflicted mother, by 
giving way to your sorrows. All may yet be 
well; look up to the fountain of all goodncQi» your 
devotions will not be in vain, and the God of 
mercies will send you consolation. Sufl^r your 
reason to gain its proper ascendancy, and your 
misfortunes will retire to a distance, whilst new 
prospects of happiness will unfold themselves to 
your view." *« Oh 1 never, never !'* replied the 
distracted girl; ^ you know not that my heart- 
strings are rent asunder, that I have a wound 
which never can be healed ; but for tlie sake of 
my beloved parents, I will endeavour to be mote 

■-.jr-'-- 
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* The carriage now arrived at Mn Courtney's 
tweet and embowered habitation, whose melan- 
choly inhabitants were awaiting the arrival of the 
travellers with painful anxiety, in order to wel- 
come the long-lost Julia to her endeared home. 

* The meeting was too much for the harassed 
feelings of Julia to support, she fainted in the 
arms of her sorrowing mother, and was con^ 
veyed to her chamber in a state of stupified 
grief, 

< On the following morning it was too ap* 
parent that a violent f^ver had taken possession of 
her delicate form* Her eyes had lost their wont- 
ed animation, and she frequently fixed them on 
vacancy, until, suffused in tears, they &unk in de- 
spondency under her closing eyelidi^, whilst her 
tender bosom swelling in anguish, pourtrayed her 
deep and silent grief by frequent and heavy sighs. 
The bloom of her once unrivalled complexion 
was no more, and a livid paleness overspread her 
yet lovely features* 



<t 



Every one can master a grief, but be that has it." 



* Yet, amidst all the sufferings of her body and 
mind, her patience and resignation never forsook 
^er ; indeed she often appeared to look forward to . 
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her dissolution with transport, but then suddenly 
recollecting her darling offspring, all the unsp^k- 
able affection of the mother would return, and 
life would hold out new charms. During her 
illness she received many letters from her amiable 
friend in India, which afforded her great consola- 
tion, and she found much delight in her corre- 
spondence. Amelia had taken charge of her little 
boy, and was educating him with her own, conti- 
nuing to divide I^er affection between them, till 
death robbing her of her own child, she regarded 
the offspring of her unfortunate friend with in- 
creased affection. 

* This correspondence, joined to the soothing 
sympathy of her family, had a great effect upon 
the mind of Julia, and she began to recover her 
health by slow degrees, and in a few weeks more, 
she was able to revisit those scenes to which the 
was so much attached. Siie would often wander 
amongst the woody recesses of our mountains for 
ft whole day together, whilst her thoughts dwelt 
upon the image of her lovely boy in silent mpture; 
but then all her past sufferings would sweep 
across her distempered imagination, and the vio« 
lent emotions of grief would, for a while, disturb 
the settled melancholy of her countenance. 
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** The darksome pines that o'er yon rocks reclinM, 

** Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind; 

•** The wand'ring streams that shine between the hills, 

" The grots that echo to the tinkling rills, 

** The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 

** The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze ; — 

*^ No more these scenes my meditation aid, 

" Or lull to rest the visionary maid: 

** But o'er the twilight groves and dusky caves, 

^* Long-sounding aisles, and intermingled graves, 

*^ Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 

^' A death-like silence, and a dread repose : 

** Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 

** Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darkens ev ry green, 

** Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

" And breathes a browner horror on the woods.'* 

* Many months passed away in this manner, 
and time appeared to soften the strong lineaments 
of her grief into a cakn serenity ^ but fortune had 
a severer stroke than she had yet felt in reserve 
to crush the devoted maid and sink her into 
an untimely grave. The fatal period arrived 
when Amelia was obliged to communicate the 
dreadful tidings that her darling babe was no 
more. The existence of her sweet offspring had 
long constituted her only solace in her afflictioQ; 
and when she was acquainted with its death, she 

N 
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was seized with strong convulsions that lasted 
many hours> at the end of which she was entirely 
overcome by excess of grief, and refused all manner 
of consolation. A day and a night passed away 
in the most heart-rending state, when, seeming a 
little more composed, she called for a pen and inky 
and with much difficuhy exerted herself so far as 
to write the following pathetic letter to her invalu* 
aUe friend. 

^< When you receive this, my dear and 
fondly )>eloved Amelia, perhaps you will drop 
a tear to the memory of your poor heart- 
broken friend^ who will then be laid, widi 
all her sorrows, in the * narrow house.* The 
storms shall rave o'er her untimely grave, unno- 
ticed by the unhappy victim ; the cruel malice of 
man cannot move her cold remains, or call up 
her shade from the mansions of the dead. Yes, 
I tijiank my God, my family, and you (who have 
not forsaken ine), that your last fatal news have 
' bad the desired effect. My soul, wounded and 
sick unto death, only required the final blow of 
misery to wean it effectually from the fading 
pleasures of this world. My days have been few, 
but they have been mariced with woe ; in a f^w 
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more, I hope to be witli my innocent babe in the 
bright regions of bliss eternal. 

** After many earnest solicitations, the physi- 
cians have assured me, that my poor, weak, and 
decayed frame, cannot long sustain the load of 
life. I received the news of my approaching dis- - 
solution with joyous ecstacy ; for what ray of 
hope, however feeble, what gleam of pleasure^ is 
there remaining, to cheer me on my way through 
• the weary pilgrimage of life ? Are not all my « 
prospects, which were once so bright, shrouded in 
an impervious gloom? Is not my tender bud, which 
might have opened into a fair flower to adorn 
the weedy garden of life, nipt in its earliest blos^ 
som by the chilHhg blasts of man's inhumanity ? 
Think you that the world could now afford the 
least enjoyment to one who has drank so deeply 
©fits bitterest cup ?• — Oh, no — I have indeed ex- 
perienced that 

* Man was made to mourn.' 

*< Why did I ever listen to the soothing dictate^ 
of an affection which bound me to an individual, 
to whom, alas ! are there any hopes of my being 
united by any other tie ? — ^But I did listen, and 
my heart) unable to resist the fascination, first 
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yielded itself a silent, mournful^ and secret victim 
to the all-subduing power; then awoke to that 
blott reality which hope had so frequently pictured 
for my consolation amidst the surrounding shades 
of despondency : yet does my conduct appear as 
die height of folly, to a cool and dispassionate ob« 
server. I well know the opinions and cruel scorn 
of the world have all their poisonous shafts in rea» 
diness to transpierce my soul in its weakest part ; 
but it must be so, and I shall soon be far away 
from their reach. Ohj God I what were the rap- 
lures of happy love that thrilled through my whole 
frame on the sweet and delicate disclosure of his 
attachment to me 1 and was the fond remem- 
brance of those moments to be for ever blasted^ 
because I was considered as an outcast on the 
world's wide stage ? — No, no i they have consti- 
tuted my only comfort, when my soul has been 
oppressed by grief. With eyes ready to overflow, 
and a mind veiled from every solace, save the love 
of his Julia, how reluctantly he tore himself 
from me to fulfil the solemn engagement of his 
word.. Some feeble glimmerings of happier days 
lighted upon my poor desponding mind, like the 
rays of the morning sun dispelling the glooom of 
i night of storms^ but they were even more tran- 
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sitory than the gentle whispers of a summer's 
breeze, and I fled to my favourite solitude, there 
to pour forth the grief that oppressed my heirt- 

You will think this a strange account, my 

dear ; but it is real : forgive me my past errors.; 
you are almost my only friend, and do not let me 
deserve your contempt in my last moments ; in a 
little time, and all will be over. / 

" Your much-valued friendship has for a long 
time past been my chief comfort; the recollection 
of that, and the care I know you would have taken 
of my poor little innocent, had it pleased Provid- 
ence to prolong its earthly career, acted as a 
balm to my wounded soul, and sweetened my most 
painful moments. Your last letter convinces 
me of the sincerity of your aflFection. I have 
made my peace with God, and my mind is calm 
and resigned. With fervent thankfulness, min- 
gled with the most delightful sensations of ecsta- 
tic joy, I am awaiting the arrival of the last so- 
lemn awful moment, which shall terminate my 
existence here, and translate ray purified spirit 
to the arms of my babe in paradise. 

** My eyes grow dim j my spirits fail me. — 
Farewell, my dear, my only friend ; may you in 
this world long taste of every felicity your culli- 
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vated mind and sweet disposition entide you to! and 
when your sun shall be set in the eternal night of 
death, may we then meet in the blissful mansions 
of peace, to part no more ! Oh ! — farewell, and 
forget not the fate of your unfortunate 

Julia.'* 
' No sooner had she finished this pathetic detail 
of her sorrows, than her strength failing her, she 
sunk backwards on her pilloWf and appeared en- 
tirely overcome by the exertion slie had made. 
She continued in a stare of doling insensibility 
the remaining part of that night; but towards the 
evening of the following day her faculties seem- 
ed to receive a sudden but transient energy, and 
calling all her relatives about her, she individually 
took leave of them in the most solemn and affec- 
tionate manner, and in a short time afterwards 
her delighted spirit, emancipated from its mortal 
bondage, soared to the regions of eternal joy, 
leaving nought behind but the yet beauteous re- 
mains of its earthly form, on which her afflicted 
parents continued to gaiSie, with eyes dimmed by 
grief and unavailing woe, until the darkness of 
night warned them to quit the melancholy 
chamber, and retire to their sleepless pillows. 
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" O majestic night !— ■ 
" Nature's great ancestor ! Day's elder-bom ! 
** And fated to survive the transient sun ! 
^* By mortals, and immortals, Si^en in awe — 
• ** A starry crown thy raven brow adorns, 
** An azure zone, thy waist ; clouds, in heaven's loom 
** Wrought through varieties of shape and shade, 
^ In ample folds of drapery divine 
** Thy flowing mantle form ; and heav'n throughout 
•* Voluminously pour thy pompous train : 
" Thy gloomy grandeurs (nature's most august 
'^ Inspiring aspect !) claim a grateful verse ; 
** And, like a sable curtain starr'd with gold, 
*\ Drawn o'er my labours past, shall close the scene." 
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CHAP. V. 

** Sorrow break! seasoMf and reposing hourf, 

^* Makes the night moming»and the noon -tide night.*' 

*• Thy heart is big ; get thee apart and weep : 
^ Passion, I see, is catching ; for mine eyes, 
** Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine> 
" Begin to water *' ^ 

J^ ou seem affected, my dear friend/ said 
the good clergyman as he made a long pause 
in this part of his interesting detail; ' and if you 
had been as well acquainted with the virtues of 
that angelic mSI as I am, your tears would not 
only have been of compassion for tlie woes of a 
fellow-being, but also of regret that the world had 
lost so bright an ornament of society. But I have 
not yet recited all the misfortunes of that ill-fated 
family. I have yet to shock your feelings by two 
more instances of the drea^ul effects of seduptioni 
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which is a vice that appears to me to be product- 
ive of more ill consequences thanany other in the 
catalogue of human depravity. How ardently do 
I wish it was in my power, by the relation of this 
sad^tory, to awaken in others, as I have done in 
you, the tear of compassionate tenderness towards 
the sufferings of our fellow-creatures, because it 
is making rapid progress towards the eradication 
of evil, when we can truly lament its fatal -effects* 
We must first learn to feel, before we can be in- 
strumental in the removal of any vice; but it is 
extremely di£BcuIt to convince a dissipated people^ 
that misery is the certain consequence of vicious 
pursuits, and that happiness is the result only of 
virtue and intellectuality. There is certainly a 
powerful fascination in most illicit pleasures, 
which has a great effect upon weak minds, and 
coo often influences the conduct of men whoso 
intellect, though superior) has not been able en- 
tirely to govern their passions. 'But if any man* 
who is not altogether lost to the voice of reason, 
would only attend to that secret disquietude 
which at tingies is certain to steal over the minds 
of those whom dissipation has rendered languid^ 
he would soon find, that he had been pursuing 
the fickle light of an ignis fatuus^ instead of the 
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Steady splendour of truth, which alone can be 
producrive of true happinessi ai^ which those 
who hare cultivated the finer feelings of the 
heart, and have, according to their ability, ranged 
through the bright regions of intellectualky, 
perpetually enjoy. The great misfortune is, that 
those who speak or write upon these subjects are 
seldom able to arrest and fix the attention of their 
hearers or readers sufficiently strong to produce 
the proper ciFect : perhaps the reason is, that their 
appeal is not made immediately to the heart ; and 
without that it is in vain to expect reibrmation. 
These eiForts are perhaps considered as religious 
cant, or some other term equally contemptupus is 
bestov^ed upon the exertions of a few individuals 
who, being feelingly alive to the miseries of their 
fellow-creatures, labour to convince the rest of 
mankind that they are yet in a state of compara- 
tive barbarism and ignorance. Like the ^nt cry 
of the aflFrighted sea-fnew, whose feeble notes of 
distress endeavour in vain to appease the storms 
that agitate the mighty waters of the great deep, 
so does the plaintive voice of insulted virtue fruit- 
lessly strive to arouse the attention of an iniquit- 
ous and a slumbering world. Clouds of mental 
darkness yet obscure the sun of knowledge, which 
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at this period of the world surely ought .to have 
been high on itsmeridian, dispensing light and 
glory to the inhabitants of the earth : but centiiry 
after century have passed away, and generatipn has . 
succeeded generation in Countless multitude, and 
yet man's ungoverned passions, leading to yice 
and folly of every description, like tempestuous 
whirlwinds, -sweep their maddened course overall 
the plains of the earth. 

* 

** Fie on't !r-0 fie 1 'tis an unweeded garden, 

** That grows to seed r things rank and gross in nature 

** Possess it merely— —'* 

< If, after a long and a painful search, you have 
found a rose, and are greatly struck by its beauty^ 
but strip off the blooming leaves that decorate its 
outward form, and to your disappointment and 
grief you find a nest of noxious insects devouring 
its vitality : — if, on t;he dangerous pilgrimage of 
life, you have been beset by storms, and weary 
and overladen you seek for some friendly bank on 
which to repose, you have scarcely confided your- 
self in imagined security upon its bosom, than 
some treacherous serpent steals upon your un- 
guarded moments, and with envenomed gripe 
pours its fatal poison into your soul, robbing you 
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of all you hold most dear — But I will dwell no 
longer upon this m:lancholy picture, and return 
to my story. 

* Julia had requested Co be buried in that parti- 
cular part of the church-yard by which I found you 
this morning, and where that marble urn which 
bears her initials now stands. The fourth day 
after her decease was appointed for the funeral, 
and -a day of general mourning it proved to the 
inhabitants of this and the neighbouring villagest 
for she was the friend and benefactress of the 
poor, to whom she was ever the ** good Samari- 
tan'' in their hoar of sickness and death : the 
widow profited by her counsel, and was soothed 
by- her affectionate sympathy; and the fatherless, 
smiling gratitude, welcomed her approach with 
rejoicing, whilst the wandering beggar felt and 
owned her bounty, by his silent but emphatic ges- 
ture. 

** Oh ! weep, ye hapless poor, bewail your loss ; 

A loss you ne'er will have again, 
Long as life's storms surround, or tempests toss 

Your little barks on seas of pain. 

** Ah where is she, our guardian, and our friend, 

The staff of age, the ease of care ? 
Does she some dying mortal's couch attend, 

Or kindly stay the widow's tear ? 
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** Yonder runs the btook^ and yonder waves the wood, 

By which at eve she oft was seen, 
All listening to the mountains roaring flood. 

Or tripping o'er the meadows green : 

*^ But now, no more will she those pleasures share, 
Which but for her we ne'er had known ; 

Or to our ills shall lend a pitying ear. 
And sigh for sorrows not her own : 

*^ Heav'n has, in mercy, ta'en the beauteous maid, 
As mom's breath pure, or lily fair ; 

Aad in death's narrow house her form is laid, 

To sleep in silence ever there/' / 
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CHAP, VI. 



** Where her glittering towers f 
** Her golden mount^ns^ where ? All daricenM down 
^ To naked waste ; a dreary vale. of tears. 
'** The great magicsan's dead ! Thou poor, pale p^ecc 
^* Of outcast earthy in darkness ! what a change 
•* From yesterday ! Thy darling hope so near ! 
''.(Long.labourM prize !) O how ambition flush 'd 
** Thy gtowing cheek ! ambition truly great, 
** Of virtuous praise. Death's subtle seed within, 
*^ (Sly treacherous miner!) working in the dark, 
P jmil'd at tiiy well-concerted scheme, and bec^on'd 
** Tbc wona tp riot on that rose. so red, 
" Upfaded ere it fell ; one mpnjent's prey !*' 

* ^-H thciiDoming that was appointed for Julia^i^ 
•funenil, several hundreds of the honest rustics, 
.^Qse beneSarctreas she had been, arrived from all 
parts of the neighbourhood, and flocked round the 
.nelancholy habitation of Mr. Courtney, desirous 
to bear a last affectionate tribute to ih^ memory 
of so excellent a being. 

you I. £ 
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* Six blooming girls, habited in white garmentt^ 
and carrying bunches of odoriferous flowers, as 
emblematic of innocence, bore the remains of their 
unfortunate young mistress to their eternal rest: 
these were followed by a long train of villagers, 
who evinced, by an unfeigned sorrow, a lively 
sense of the loss they had sustained. 

* When the melancholy service for. the dead 
was performed, I hastened . to the house of my 
afflicted friends, hoping to be able in some measure 
to allay the ()oignancy of their grief, and likewise 
to pay my respects to the long-lost Frederick, w||h> 
had been sent for upon the occasion of his lister's 
death. It was with a considerable degree af.pahQk 
I beheld the altered mien of this young . man. r 
The uncommon energy, the vast power, and the 
great elasticity of mind, which he once possessed, 
appeared to be destroyed amid the ruins of his 
health, and I am very sorry to add of his virtue. 
The dignity universally attendant upon an exalted 
intellect, which had been eminent io an extra- 
ordinary degree in him before he quitted his pa- 
ternal roof, was supplanted by the aflfected airs 
and conceits of the coxcomb. The natural fer- 
tility of h's mind was consumed by a long course 
of dissipation, whose poison he had inhaled from . 
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an intercourse with a class of men guilty of erery 
species of what is usually termed petty vice ; but 
which, in iact^ is productive of more evil than the 
actions of the high way man« or the dagger of the. 
murderer : I mean the countless ills that result from 
the crimes and outrages that are committed by 
the professed debauchee, which to enumerate and 
trace through all their many bearings and affections 
would be an endless task. But it would not be dif« 
ficult to prove, that thousands of individuals suffer 
in the most material manner by the evils result^!* 
ing from dissipation, where one is injured by the 
more determined species of what arc commonly 
termed great crimes. To such a set of men was 
Frederick united, not by the bonds of friendship, 
for none but the virtuous can feel the delightful 
sensations inspired by true affection, but a system 
of ideal advantage; for when a man becomes 
deeply initiated in the various windings and inr 
uicacies of debauchery and wickedness, hebe? 
comes unfit for any other society than. the com- 
pany of die wretches who were the means of 
his fall, and to whom he eagerly flies for his only 
resources of pleasure, and who, by a similar course 
of atrocious actions, not only give a kind of 
«|]ictioU to his /crinies, but in all probability ap- 
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{>lat)d the meahesl and most diabolical cf hil 
offences. 



^* Ah ! how Tfnju^t to natufe and himself 
i^Islhoughtlessy thankless, inconsistent. man I 
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* The manliness of his person seemed to hate 
ferfftered equally ^tth his mmd, alid <vas alike 
fleifet'royed b'y the licentious habirs atrf matrners trf 
flm miHtary fop, which was a 'dhatacter he eti** 
Gently zrffected. In him were faUy cxcmrpttfiel 
Ihe terrible effects of a dissipated life. The fceea 
fb^hes of Tiis once ardent imaginaJtion no longer 
ijiot from his eye ; they wete for ever fled, -mi 
t^'efe supplied by that Vickly Itinguor which "b5* 
lYays, a decayed const! tutioti. A% invin^aible 
paleness covered his altered features, )^hi<^b ^ei« 
Addom disiturbed but by 'an efltbctednmile: htfti 
iWcJst regretted the destruction of his seitsibility. 
He. once possessed feelings that were dll alWc 10 
the shifferings of mankind, and he ivas ever siften- 
tke to the -plaintive voice of private woe. There 
Was a time when his honour and integrity ootti* 
inanded the admiration of all who kriew him,^alMi 
viriversal homage was paid to his numerous aftd 
rare talents by those who ranked within the imme- 
diate cirdc'cfbis acqusintanee : but, a« is always 
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the cass in great minds, his passions were ardent 
and powerful to an extreme, and required tbo 
firm and temperace hand of virtue to direct 
them with proper effect to the objects of his pre- 
■ent pursuit ) and, like all others who possess pas- 
sions unusually strong, he had much to guard 
against ; for those are capable of the greatest ad* 
▼ancement in virtue and knowledge, or the 
greatest excess in vice, according to the stimulus 
applied. With a mind so capable aqd flexible at 
he possessed, he might have arrived at the most 
exftked situation in life ; but he unfortunately eo^ 
gaged in a profession, at an age when his reason 
was not sufficiently matured to form a proper 
estimate of human principles and their action^ 
that is either the bulwark or the scourge of society* 
He united with a set of profligate wretches, wha 
possessed not even the shadow of any good prin« 
ciple, who laughed at religion, who daily insulted 
virtue by their actions, and who nightly revelled 
in scenes of drunkenness and bestiality. These 
beings, calling themselves men, by degrees allured 
the unsuspecting Frederick into their snares : he 
was hurried by the illusive phantom of pleasure 
down the precipice, on the brink of which he had 
•stood for a while looking in vain for one who 
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could advise him ; and his innocence was toon 
overwhelmed in. the wide vortex of dissipation 
into which he. had been hurled. A long course 
of debauchery had reduced him to the ^Ilen ap» 
pearance he bore when he arrived at his father's 
house, in order tp attend the remains of an unfor- 
tunate jand once much»beloved sister to her grave ; 
and I have been thus particular in describing his 
situation because he forms thp principal feature In 
the remaining part of my narrative. 

■ 

. * Notwithstanding his father was bending 
under a heavier load of grief than bis aged 
shoulders were able to support^ and his motber 
a£3icted almost beyond the aid of consolatioiif 
while his. only remaining sister was pining in 
sorrow, he left them in a few days^^ and flew to 
the delusive pleasures of fashionable life for re- 
lief from the temporary melancholy the visit to his 
parents had produced, 

< Soon after his first entering the profession of 
arms he. had seduced a remarkably beautiful girl, 
the daughter of a gentleman to whose house he 
had been introduced by a brother oflBcer. This 
gentleman u^ed all the means in his power in 
order to punish the destroyer of his daughter's 
honour, but without effect ; and at length found 
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fcinwelf obliged either to send Iicr from homeland 
by that means conceal her shame, or suffer her 
#e remain dhder his protection^ at the expencc of 
public disgrace in the eyes of a censorious town. 
He chose rather to send her to Paris, in the hopes 
that she might not only cover her guilt bj a tem- 
porary seclusion from the world in the house of a 
distant relation who resided there, but might de- 
rive considerable improvement from a few years' 
residence in that celebrated resort of gaiety and 
foshion. Thither, then, was she sent; but the un- 
happy father lived to see all his fondest hopes 
blasted for ever. This young lady had one brother^ 
who, at the period of her misfortune,, was serving 
It an officer in the West Indies. Two vears had 
elapsed since this event, so disgraceful to his family, 
when the young officer arrived in his native 
country : his first object was to discover the se- 
ducer of his onlv sister. He soon met with himt 
and immediately sent him a challenge, commahd4 
ing him to give what he and many more infatu*. 
ated men conceived to be the satisfaction of a 
gentleman, for the injury his family had sustained* 
The challenge was accepted, and they met. 
The unfortunate and injured youth fell. FiedericJc 
instantly fled to the continent, in order to avoidz 
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Ae poni Anient that was suspended over him;^ but 
he did not entirely escape the most acute of all 
^1% the anguish of the miad ; for the additional 
crim^ of murder, joined co the news of. his father's 
it^jtk that reiiched him about that time, had 
Awakened afresh the recol)ectk)n of the beaateous 
maid whom he hid despoiled, and whose brother 
he had tow. killed^ A lapse of more than tw6 
^earshad^in a great degree effaced her fair imagp 
Urom his memory, until the last hi^\ events thai 
obliged him to quit his native land, aroused his 
sleeping facukies to a sense of bis far*fallen sitiUL*< 
tion, and be appeared for a moment willing td 
nake a last attempt to relinquish his Ticiodt 
career, and return to the remains of his hearl« 
broken family with the aJFectiog language of 
** Father, I have sinned agaipst Heaven aiid in thy 
sighf, and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son." But the companion of his flight, and wha 
had acted as his second in the duel, had gained a 
complete ascendancy over him, and well ktiew 
how to dispel what he termed the temporary 
qualms of conscience. This young man, who 
had long been lost to all sense of virtue, had spent 
die early part of his life in Paris, and was fiiUy 
acquainted with all its destructive and fascinating 
pleasures during the licentious monarchy of tho 
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last unfortunate Louis. To thii city aod it$ prp- 
ibgate inhabitants did these mad youthp h^ve r^ 
^Qjurse for a present asylmn. 

* A wprld of new delights ivas opeo^d to their 
iq&tvated view, and they rushed ixnpetuously iptp 
every scene pf gaiety and amusement which th^t 
axcjtropolis^ then in the nieridian of its ^plen^Qfir 
SLi4 liuxuryy could afford. The <ra9|ient ^.bade 
pf sprrpw whiph Ixad for a short twnp 4#?)( PP 
the pale countenang: of Frederick w^ ^o^ pf^M^ 
away, and hi^ memory no longer lingered in the 
contemplation of objects and scenes which were 
never to return. A r9pid career of vi^e had 
poisoned the source of the finer fejclings pf bis 
he^rt, which were now utterly destroyed ; ^4 be 
no longer felt the wickedness or danger pf his 
^situation. 

< He and his companion had beep absent abput 
six months from England, when one evening 
they attended a public n^asquerade. Amongst 
the numerous characters that graced the motley 
assembly was one that seemed to attract the ge- 
neral attention of the others* This was a young 
lady^who [personated a Turkish princess. Wherc- 
ever she turned her 5teps, ?i number of youths, in 
various habits^ wene tp be ^een ifi hpr itrain^ gasing 
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upon the enchanting figure before them in silent 
rapture ; but, notwithstanding they appeared so 
much struck by her, it was easy to understand'^ 
from a few words some of them dropt^that ishe 
was not altogether unknown to them. The fine 
turnings and exquisite mouldings of her form^ 
that seemed all-graceful and bewrtchingly eleganr, 
soon^^augat the eye of Frederick ; who, though 
Ibng accustomed to gaze upon beauty when 
adorned by art, was almost involuntarily com- 
pelled to mingle with others in her train, ^ and 
at length became so enamoured of her,-that he de- 
termined to accost her, in hopes that he should be 
able to discover who the fafr unknown was. 

• Few men were able to boast such a noble 
person as Frederick still possessed, notwithstand*- 
ing his decayed health ; and although surrounded 
by the flower of French gallantry, yet 



" He above the rest, 



** In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
*^ Stood like a tower ; his form had yet not loc^ 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than Arch-Angel ruin'd, and th' excess 
" Of glory obscur'd ! as when the sun new risen 
** Looks through the horizontal misty air 
** Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon. 
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^hr dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 

^ On half the nations, and with fear of change 

** Perplexes monarchs." 

United to » commanding elegance of persoQ>. he 
bad-a'most insinuating address;- and he very rarely^ 
accosted a person- (move especially a female) with* 
•or gaining his object* With such a superiority 
In these accooiplishments, it was. not surprising 
diat the lovely unknown noticed* him more than 
any other of the young gallants that flocked in 
crowds about her ^ and the delighted Fredericlchad 
the happiness to continue with, her the whole 
cvening*^ Without much difficulty he prevailed 
upon her, towards the close of the amusement, to 
retire tO' a private apartment, in. order to obtain 
some refreshment after the fatigues Q.f the night* 
When alone, the lady, after some hesitation, 
and after having observed him with an uncom- 
mon degree of attei;ition,.consented to remove her 
mask. 

* He had been unusually struck by the perfect 
symmetry of her form, and had scarcely dared to 
hope that her face would be proportionably beau- 
tiful r but when she threw off her mask he was 
astonished by the matchless beauty of a counte« 
nance, in which seemed to dweU the loves and the 
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graces in perpetual dalliance. "Nevtr had he be- 
held so bewitching a countenance, and he became 
completely fascinated; but, amidst the maddeliriupi 
iMfhich heated his ardent desires, he -felc thatthenfi 
"^na a certain indescribable expressioa thatbeatn* 
ed from her soul-piercing eyes, \yhich told Imi he 
had once seen a face bearing some resemUanoe to 
the one then before him; and he trembled under 
die apprehension that he had probaUy destroyed 
the happiness of one equally fair^ and whicfa^ bvC 
for him, might have been a blessing to mankind* 
A pang of renK>rse for a moment tinged hist 
countenance with the pallid hue of melancholy* 
The lovely stranger, perceiving this, redoubled her 
efforts to please, and soon dispelled ihis transient 
shade of his unconstant sorrow. 

* Wholly enchanted by this charming girl, thfe 
hours passed away unnoticedi and his faculties 
were absorbed in the magic of her conversatioa^ 
in which her powers were as extraordinary as the 
beauty of her person : in all the subjects they cbn«» 
versed upon she appeared equally skilled ; and 
every one on which she touched appeared to bt 
one that she had made her particular study, evince 
ing a greater expansion of intellect than is usually 
fouodin the female sex. It was a very kte bour» 
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Vfhen a nnrant announocd the lady's carriage^ and 
Aroused the intoxicated Frederick from his nap« 
turous dream of enchantment to a sen^e of his 
Teal situation. Unwilling to part widi his prize 
almost as soon as gained^ and yet not daring to 
detain her, he attended her to the door, handed her 
into the carriage, and was turning away with a 
look of despondency^y when she, with an irresist* 
•ibbe smile, asked him to take a seat by her side. 
Astonished and confased liy what he scarcely 
dared to believe true, he for a moment hesitated ; 
4intil, the invitation being repeated^ lie no longer 
tdoubted his happiness, and eagerly jumped into 
4he carriage, and seated himself by her in a state 
io£ ecstasy. 

< After many turnings, through a variety of 

-streets with which he was totally unacquainted^ 

.they serrived at the door of an immense antique 

mansion) that was situated in a remote part of the 

city, and was apparently almost forsaken. It was 

opened '.by- servants arrayed in the most splendid 

liveries, and bearing torches ; who conducted the 

wonderhig youth into a saloon, decorated by all 

that was most valuable or costly in art. In thia 

-apartment a sumptuoua collation was prepared, 

fanned cf every delicacy wliich tiie luxurious 
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season afForded. Soft music stole uponr hb ear 
as he entered its spacious* and magnificent walla^. 
which was played by a select band of musiciaiisy^ 
who were seated in an orchestra: at the upper end 
ef the saloon. He had not waited long when this 
splendid scene became more interesting by the 
entrance of the fairy-like form by whom he was 
to much fascinated; She was now attired Ja a 
foose muslin robe, through whose white transpa<- 
rency the fairest Ihnbs that ever gambolled in 
love's wanton mazes shewed their soft outlinoi 
which, being but half concealed^ excited the con^ 
volsive throb of desire, and dazzled the sight of 
&e enraptured beholder*. Slie approached him,. 
and while her warm touch coursed through all his 
veins, ledhim to the banquet> where,, during the: 
melody o£ music,, he continued- to- gaze uninteiv 
puptedly upon the heavenly form before his view. 
But amidst the unrivalled charms of this lady, 
he frequently imagined he beheld a more beautiful 
likeness of the unhappy girl he had defiled, and 
perhaps this idea served to increase the violence of. 
his emotions when he regarded her with such' im- 
passioned looks. 

< The music at length ceased, and the happy 
pair retired to a more private apartment, where J 
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some time was spent amidst that deficious pica- ' 
sinre which a beautiful woman has it in her power 
to bestow upon a favoured youth. Butdreacf- 
ful indeed is the reflection, that those charms 
which were given by the Almighty in order tT> 
increase the happiness of man should be prosri^ 
tuted to the worst of all purposes, and frequentfy 
he rendered the cause of the destruction of those 
very beings whose happiness they should have 
constituted. 

* Suddenly, amidst all their pleasure, the 
lady became thoughtful, and appeared to have 
forgot some important matter; a ndj turning to 
Frederick, asked him if it would give him any 
pleasure to see the various splendid suits of apart- 
ments wiih whicii the house was furnished. The 
youth expressing his desire to visit tliem,. the 
lady took a taper and led the way. 

* They passed through a vast number of 
rooms, the magnificence of which much excited 
the surprise of Frederick, who followed his lovely 
conductress in silent astonishment^ until, at the 
end of a long suit of apartments, they arrived at 
one that appeared extremely spacious and much 
cmamented with a profusion of paintings^, and 
ii^aa furnished in the most costly manner. ^' This 
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room is yours for the night," said the .fair mw 
Juiown as she led him towards ^ high-canopied 
bed ; and turning towards him, asked him if h^ 
had any objection to a bedfelh>w, at the $am^ 
time that she smiled most bewitchingly upon him, 
and g^ve him a glance that awaScened. all the 
emotions of passion in his bosom. Delighted to 
ecstacy, the youth immediately replied with ar* 
dour, that it would be the greatest happiness 
that could be conferred upon him ; not at all 
doubting but the lady meant herself when she 
spoke of a bedfellow. 

* In a moment all the loveliness of her coun- 
tenance fled, and gave place to the fiend-like con* 
tortions of phrenzy; and as the pallid hue of 
violent anger spread over her altered features, a 
malicious smile of triumph dwelt upon her lips* 
*' You shall have one," «aid she, as she suddenly 
slipped back and darted out of the room ; while the 
door closed with a thundering noise, that shook 
jhe whole apartment. 

^ Such was the effect of this sudden change in 
the conduct of the hitherto all-loving and fasci- 
nating lady, upon the mind of the profligate Fre^p 
derick, that he stood for some minutes perfectly 
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mpdonless in the middle of che room, apparently 
unmindful of bis situation. 

^ When his astonishment was in some measure 
allayed, he turned towards the door, in order to 
examine its fastening ; but his emotions became 
•ncremely painful when be found it fast^ without 
bsTuig any kind of lock or bolt upon the inner 
side of it s snd after many fruitless endesTOurs to 
force it) he gave up the attempt^ consideiably 
alorfned for bis safety. 

^ He now examined the room with minute ^^p* 
tendon, but his uneasiness was much augmented 
Oil finding the windows secured on the outside by 
strong iron bars fixed close to each other. He 
next examined the bed, whose dark curtains were 
closely drawn, and rendered its appearance ex- 
tremely gloomy. He removed them from, one 
side and turned down the bed«clothes, when» with 
inconceivable horror, he beheld the sheets all 
stained with blood, that stood in congealed masses 
in various parts of the bed. While cold sweat 
disdlled from bis brow, and his whole frame was 
convulsed with horror, he condnued, in an im-* 
moveable attitude of affright, to hold the gory 
iheets in one hand, whilsc the other was extended^ 
all utiffeaed in the act of amaasea until ji ratUin^ 
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nolle at the foot of the bed was heard, a trzp^ 
door slowly opened, and a figure completely armed 
arose from the gloom beneath. 

* Frederick, by an involuntary impuIsQy bounded 
back^ and in a fit of desperation drew forth hiii 
&word^ at the same time putting himself in an at- 
titude of defence. The figure advanced with slow) 
and heayy step, and then broke the dreary pause- 
gI* silence in^hollow^ thrilling accents. *^ Weak, 
and contemptible mortal, dost thou imagine thy- 
self able to withstand the effects of my vengeanee» 
or that thy weapon will enable thee to defend thy* 
self from my power^ wlio am completely armed I 
But thy hour is not yet come ; thou hast yet tL. 
truth to lea^m ere thou findest the fate that hangs 
over thee. Follow me P* 

* Frederick, awed and confounded^ hesitated to< 
obey, when the figure seized his arm and forcibly 
led him towards the door, that flew open at their 
approach. The dreadful stranger continued to 
lead the way thuough several of the long galleries, 
which the unfortunate youth had passed but a 
short time before under such apparently happy 
circumstances. Ac length they arrived in a cor- 
ridor, in which hung many pictures, and amongst 
libjs. rest was one concealed by a v^iL Opposite .td» 
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this picture the figure stopped, and, rolling his eyes 
on the youth, who trembled in fearful expectation^ 
for some time continued to gaze upon him, Vrben 
he silently drew back the veil, and then, in a voice 
that might have appalled a much more determined 
courage than that of Frederick, bade him look up- 
on it. He did so, and instantly recollecting it to be 
the portrait of the sweet girl he had seduced, a con- 
fused train of ideas rushed at once across his riaind 
us to the cause of the terrible stranger's conduct^ 
and, overcome by his emotions, was sinking under 
their weight, when the stranger caught him by his 
arm, andonce more arrested his attention. ^*Know- 
est thou thatdeeply^njured person?'' said he:^and 
if thou hast any recollection now look upon me» 
and behold the mostinjuredof all mankind." With 
these words the warlike dress of the stranger 
dropped o£F, and discovered the pallid form of a 
man worn out by excess of grief, and in whose 
countenance sorrow had so long dwelt as toi 
destroy all the tender characters of once finely- 
turned and dignified features. Frederick continued 
CO fix a deadly gas&e upon this heart-rending coun- 
tenance without being able to recollect his person, 
and incapable of uttering a single ejaculation.. 
<^JKjiqwi thenj^ that I aqn the £ei.ther pf those bc-% 
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loved beings of whom thy consummate villainy ha» 
deprived me, and that I am come to avenge their 
wrongs^ and rid the world of one of those fiends 
that haunt the avenues of society. Didst thou 
imagine, that every tie which unitea mankind 
togedMf waa to be trampled upon at pleasure ?— 
diae the throb of parental affection was to be 
annihilated ? — that the innocence and purity of 
a beloved and only daughter were to be blasted fot 
ever ? — ^that -an only son was to be swept away 
from that society to which he was an honoufi 
and from the arms of a fend parent) by thy mor« 
derous bands ? — and that every ray of hope and 
every prospect of happiness were at once to bt 
extinguished in the breast of the deeply injured 
and heart-broken father ? And all for what I 
Surely ihou canst not be so lost to all sense of 
honour and virtue as to make thyself a pest of 
society, and as an hideous monster in the eyes of 
those who alone can be called men ; or for one 
moment to suppose thy godlike image, bearing the 
stamp of immortality, was given thee by the 
great God for the dreadful purposes of increasing 
the evils of life, instead of employing the utmost 
power of thy united and cultivated talents in the 
great cause of virtue and knowledge^ by which th e 
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perfectabilky of man is finally to be obtained. In* 

stead of laying a foundation for thy jnesent and 

-eteilial happiness, and assist ingy with the great 

fevers of science and literature, to remove the vaK 

Nveight of evil that clogs up every path of \\k^ 

and by the practice of virtue evincing its groat 

objects, thou hast been guilty of the most diabo* 

lioal crimes, and been the means of injuring man|f 

iadividuals in their dearest interests, ^ho mighi 

have continued ornaments to spciety, and long 

rejoiced in the name and condition of man, had 

had not such a wretch as thou art ac -once blasted 

all ^hetr hopes and golden dreams of happiness^ 

Mever was a father blessed in the possession of 

«iich children as I once could boasjt of : biK Att 

glory of their morn vf^s only permitted "#> 

illumine the vast expanse of life in partial ani 

Aeeting splendour ; their day star 'was cheofeed in 

its course ^e .it rfaad reached the meridiao, an4 

<«vad(, alas ! suddenly hurried to extinction by the 

fupious whirlwind of passion, which at times i$ 

permitted by the just Disposer of events to break 

fonh from the dark and.gloomy caves in which it 

has its abode, to destroy the most noUe of ihia 

^ofki. But I:feel that I cannot survive so oevene 

M'stFokeasthe lossxif tmy foorciiildcen, whom I 
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fondly hoped would have been the support of mj 
old age. My heart has received its mortal wound, 
andy ere it' sinks to rest and beats no more, I have 
only one object to acconapiish, which will now 
soon be done. KnoW) then, that I ha,ve procured 
an arrest against thee on a charge of murder, and 
that this very night thon wilt be conveyed to the 
dungeons of a castle^ from which there is no 
escape — whose impenetrable gloom and unwhole^ 
some* damps are never removed by the cheeriAg 
rays of the sun, and in whose horrid solitude there 
is no opportunity of committing those crimes of 
which thou hast been guilty ; but where thou wilt 
liave leisure to review the injuries of those who 
never injured thee, and to raise thy thoughts to the 
Deity whom thou hast so deeply ofiended, ' Yet 
must thou know that my beloved daughter fell by 
thy means. She is dead, and my heart bleeds 
when I remember she died amid the wreck and 
utter prostitution of all her charms* She breathed 
her last on the polluted bed of the nobleman to 
whom this mansion belongs, and whose present 
unfortunate and infatuated mistress I have used as 
a means to decoy thee into my power,' and from 
whence thou shale never escape to sap the hap* 
piness of another human being. The blood of 
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Yirjf two children is on thy head, and I leave thee to 
thy fate." In saying these words the distracted old 
man stamped upon the ground, and instantly six 
armed men rushed forwards and seized the suppli- 
cating and struggling youth, gagged his mouth, 
and bore him away in silence to the obscurest 
dungeons of the Bastile, from which no tidings of 
hi^ fate have transpired. 

* In vain did Mrs. Courtney make enquiries 
concerning her son; she never was acquainted 
with any of his melancholy circumsrances, nor 
were they necessary to lacerate her already broken 
heart: the loss of tlfb best of husbands and daugb*- 
ters had destroyed all her hopes of happiness in 
this world, and she continued to journey on her 
way in the bitterness of anguish for some tim4 
longer, until her weak frame being no longer 
able to support her weary existence, she sunk 
under the pressure of grief, and, throwing off the 
cumbrous load of life, flew to the regions of bitss^ 
and the reward of eternal joy* 

* The thrice unfortunate Maria is now left as 
an orphan in a land of strangers, and her peace 
destroyed beyond recovery. The extraordinary 
npisfortunesof her family have continued to pres$ 
to.Affavily upon her mind, that her faculties were' 
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unable to repel the dreadful shock; and a few 
days agO| immediately after the death of her mop 
ther, she evinced the most terrible tokens of 
deraxigemeati and raved in the most violent and 
.incoherent terms : and upon the funeral of her 
mother, which took place yesterday, she wai 
.more than usually phrensied* For a long time 
her fine form has been dwindling away, and bet 
-countenance gradually assuming an uncommon 
^degree of wfldness, which .occasionally yiddod 
to the more subdued expression of melanchdly. 
She has lately spent most of her time in wander** 
-ing about in the favourite 'haunts df the deceased 
•part of her family, uttering tlie most heart-rend»» 
ing exclamations of woe. In these rambles she not 
infrequently visits the church-yard, andbeing un- 
linown to my old housekeeper, this circumstance 
accounts for her frequent mention of ** the poor^ 
strange, crazy lady,'* as she has been pleased to call 
hefe. She had been raving over the tombs of her 
family last night when ^een by Mrs. Parsons, and 
passed from them to your apartment by the back 
staircase, and I am not surprised at the violence of 
your emotions under such apparently trying cir- 
cumstances ; yet how she came to be so meanly 
clad I am at a loss to conjecture, but it muat ne* 
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cesiarily have added much to die horror of her 
anppearance. 

* Thus hare I given you the particulars oft 
story that has come immediately under my know- 
ledge, and which for the honour of human nature 
I hope will never again exist ; but I lament that 
myriads of human beings are daily guilty of the 
very crimes which were the cause of the ruin of 
this excellent family* A man in the heyday of 
his existence, endowed widi rank and fortune^ 
and engaged in the routine of dissipation, never 
considers the more remote consequences of his 
actionSy but commits what he thinks a trifling 
fault (if he tesm it a fault at aU), without having 
the least idea of the quantity of evil it may pro- 
duce; or, if he does consider it, he imagines that it 
^oes not concern himself^ andconsequently wholly 
disregards it. But men ought never to forget that 
the smallest dereliction from virtue is a material 
evily even if not followed by a greater, which is too . 
commonly the case. When once that safeguard 
is impaired, ruin and devastation is the certain 
consequence*' 

Much impressed by the recital of this pathe- 
tic tale, I thanked my excellent friend most 
warmly for the lesson he bad read to me, deter- 

VOli. u F 
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mining to treasure the remembrance of ijt to fhe 
latest hour of my being, and after dining with 
him, and 'evincing my gratitude for the opportu- 
nity he had given me. of forming an acquaintance 
livith so worthy a man, and for the hospitality I 
had received) I took my leave, and with a sorrow- 
ful heart bent my steps towards a range; of wild 
mountains which lay in my route to the more 
northern districts of Wales. 

, ** Virtue, for ever frail as feir belovr, 
- ** Her tender nature suffers in the crowd, 
^* Nor touches on the world without a stain : 
•* The world's infectious ; few bring back at eve, 
' ** Immaculatet the manners of the mom^ 
** Something we thought, is blotted ; we resolved, 
•* Is shaken ; we renounced, returns again. 
^ Each salutation may slide in a sin 
^ Unthought before^ or fix a former flaw.^' 
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TALE SECOND. 



A FASHIONABLE ADVENTURE. 



M 



I must have liberty 



** Withaly as lai^e a charter as the wind, 
** To blow on whom I please ; for so fools hare : 
*' And they that are most galled with my folly* 
•* They most must lau^/'— — — 

Jtl AVING lately received the fidlowing letter from. 
an ingenious young gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance, 1 herewith present it to the public* to 
whom,^ I hope, it will not be wholly unacceptable, 
as it contains a lively picture of a favourite suj|||j^~ 
mer's watering-place, and it may prove at ItfMt? 
amusing if not instructing. :<« 

. * My DEAR FmEND, 

< After an uninteresting peregrinatioa 
of some, days I arrived at Che$terfiei4j a placo 

F 2 
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possessing as few charms (at least forme) as injr 
I hare yet seen ; and I will not tire your patience 
by a dry description of dirty walls and gloomy 
itreetSi but proceed to relate a curioi^s adventure 
that has befallen me. 

* During my stroll through the town, in search 
of something to amuse me, I was not a little sur* 
prised to observe an unusual number of travelling 
carriages passing through it, and on looking about 
for some person from whom I might learn the 
cause, I perceived a huge fellow covered with all 
the slavish trappings of servitude, loitering by a 
carriagOi this man (who was much better calcu- 
lated for a grenadier in his country's service than 
a mere machine to dance in the wake of an an- 
tique virgin), informed me that the staim was 
then commencing at Matlock, and that the car- 
riages I had seen contained the qwJity who were 
going thither. As I had not visited this charming 
place (so justly celebrated for the romantic beauty 
of its scenery, as well as being a summer's resid- 
ence for a numerous and genteel company) for a 
considerable number of years, J determined upon 
visiting it, hoping to reap a plentiful harvest of 
novelty and information by my observations upon 
the various characters I might meet with ; and it 
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is for the purpose of sketching their ponraits that 
I am now writing to you. 

' With this deiermination I returned to my inn 
and prepared for my departure : but I suddenly 
recollected, that to appear there as a gentleman, 
which was a charactei I was resolved to support 
to the utmost, I should require the assistance of a 
servant. Here was a difficulty I had not foreseen ; 
and was regretting my forlorn situation in this re- 
spect» when I recollected the august personage of 
Mr. Boou, who^for a small consideration,! had not 
the least doubt would assist me in my adventure* 
Accordingly I rung the be]I/ and ordered the re- 
nowned blacker of shoes to appear btfore me. 

< In a few minutes, a bow-legged scaramouch, 
as black and at greasy as the vilest of Hbttentoti^ 
made his appearance* ** Well, Mr. Boots," satd I, 
** are you able to serve me in the quality of groom 
and valet-dechambre fora few days '" '^ Oh, yes, 
your honour," replied he, bowing, and vehemently 
bescratching his head, *^ I reckon I can, for I have 
sarv'd mony a fine gemman aforetime in that 
plaace, and 1*8 np to a touch or two I'll warrant 
ye." " Ay," said I, " I see you are the man 
calculated for my service;, go and cleanse yourself 
from ail filth, and prepare to set out immediately 
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to Matlock, where I intend to dine/* The 
fellow darted like shot from my presence, not a 
Jittlc delighted at the golden prospect before him : 
but I confess that I was no sooner alone, than I 
began seriously to repent my having engaged such 
a tatterdemaliion to be tacKed to my tail ; for in 
sooth he was better calculated for an exhibition 
in a £eld of young corn in the character of a 
scare-crow, than an attendant upon a gentleman : 
howevqf I was resolved to see what eiFect would 
be produced in his person by a complete washingi 
and the adoption of his Sunday habiliments. 

' I was not a lit^e astonished by his much- 
altered appearance when he led out our two 
steeds, and with diflSculty recognised hira to be 
the aforesaid unhappy varlet : yet, had you seen 
his appearance upon our leaving the town, I 
think your risibility would have been excited to 
the utmost stretch of its limits; and, that you 
may not be entirely deprived of a thorough laugh, 
I will sketch his portrait. He had borrowed an 
immense hat from the waiter, having a narrow 
brim edged with very broad lace, but which had 
suffered so much in a long campaign it had under- 
gone in the service of an 'old lady, that its original 
colour was fled, and was supplied by a dirty 
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brown ; and to add to the awkward appearance of 
the wearer, whose skull was of considerably lest 
dimensions than that of his predecessor, the luit 
slipped down upon his nose in conaplete opposition 
to his frequent exertions to thwart its progrest ; 
and had it not been for tlie bold interference of 
this prominent feature, I should have had to la- 
ment the total eclipse of the majestic countenance 
of this thrice-valiant plebeian : as the case stood, 
he was under the painful necessity of hanging his 
head so /ar back that he appeared to be suifering 
under some involuntary torment. Having under- 
stood that it was fashionable to exhibit a large 
cravat reaching somewhat beyond the proraontor]^ 
of his chin, he had stuffed an old piece of muslin 
so full of hay, that it encircled his neck in a huge 
coil, while a considerable part of the straws stuck 
out like the tail of a comet in his rear^ and gave 
the whole a. kind of grotesque finish. .He had on 
his back a blue jacket, which had formerly be- 
longed to a light-horseman, but wUch had gained 
the acquisition of a pair of laps since the period of 
its warlike servitude ; these had been aided by the 
handy-work ^)f a distant relation of Mr. Boots, 
who was a tailor^ and had the seaming been a 
liule less apparent, this part of the dress mig{it 

F 4 
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not have been wholly contemptible* I wish t 
codU draw a veil over the lower garonents of his 
motley equipage ; but the pen of the historian 
must not shrink from a detail of tlie more un* 
l||ippy circumstances of his history^ whatever 
degree of pain he may experience in the relation* 
His breeches (I must say it) were, alast coo short 
at both ends, and, I am sorry to add, were most 
lamentably opposite to the apparel of a gea* 
tleman : they were indeed of leatherj, and so far 
genteel ; but, wliether made of buckskii^ or doe* 
skin, or dogskin, or catskin, I must leave to the 
more learned investigations of a professional man. 
However diey were sufficiently preserved from the 
attacks of most w/w^r^ accidents by a wonderfully 
thick coating of various species of grease, and were 
tinged by the many hues they had received from 
a contact with kitchen utensils, coals, blacking, 
and grime. Notwithstanding the frequent endea- 
vours qf their possessor to haul them up to a 
nearer aHiance widi the waistcoat, from whose 
confines they were so distant that not only a con- 
siderable portion of ragged shirt intervened, but 
there was imminent danger of committing a 
violent outrage against the delicacy of any Tabitha 
BcansLble with whom we might encounter, by ex« 
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posing to view those mjrsterious appendages of 
man which have so often given offence ; and 
moreover his knees were barely covered. All 
this I felt was extremely derogatory to me as a 
gentleman, bu( as there was no remedy I put up 
with thegrievance with a good grace.. But even hi» 
boots, from which be derived his honourabfe title, 
were borrowed from a post-boy, and ex^iibited too 
many indubitable signs of a long periodof servitude- 
betweenthe pole of a chaise andthegoredsidesof thr 
horses, which at onceconvinced the spectator of the 
Ignoble service in which they had been tmployedL 
Thus have I pourtrayed the dress of my attendant^ 
who followed meat a respectful distance, mount«» 
ed upon an old half-starved, miserable, post-horst, 
whos» unhappy hide evinced the maay dangers 
Ute had experienced. 

** But, now we talk of moimting steedr 
'' Before we further do proceed, 
** It doth behove us to say something^ 
** Of that which bore our valiant bomkin^ 
** The beast was sturdy, hq^e, and tall, 
^ With mouthof meal and eyes of wall ; 
** I would say eye, for h' had' but one, 
** As most agite, though tome say none« 
^ He was well stay'd, and in his gait 
** Vmerv'd ^gfive, lAsycitic staU.^ 
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** At 8pur or switch no. more he skipty 
** Or mended pace» than Spaniard whjpt t 
** And yet so fiery, he would bound 
"" ** As if he griev'dto touch the ground; 
** That Cassar's horse, who, as fame goes^ 
** Had corns upon his feet and toes, 
•* Was not by half so tender hooft, 
*^ Nor trod upon the ground so soft. 
^ And as that beast would kneel and stoop 
** (Some write) to take his rider up ; 
** So Mr, Boots his ('tis well known) 
** Would often do to set him down. 
^ We shall not need to say what lack 
** Of leather was upon his back ; 
** For that was hidden under pad, 
** And b]:eech of knight gall'd fiill as bad*. 
** His strutting ribs on both sides show'd 
** Like furrows he himself had. plow'd : 
** For underneath the skirt of pannel, 
** 'Twixt every two there was a channel. 
*' His draggling tail hung in the dirt, 
** Which on his rider he would flirt 
** Still as his tender side he prick'd 
•' With armed heel, or unarm' d, kick'd ; 
** For Mr. Boots wore but one spur, 
** As wisely knowing, could he stir 
** To active trot one side of 's horse, 
•* The other would not hang an arse.' 
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• But by no means let it be understood thai 
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was equally as miserably mounted, for the case 
was entirely the contrary. I rode a most beau^ 
tiful blood-mare, that formed a very considerable 
contrast to the rile brute that followed me. Yet 
the high' blood she evinced in her delicate form^ 
amd the rueful aspect of her companion, contri- 
buted much to recal to the mind of a spectator 
the far*famed story of the renowned Knight of 
La Mancha ; but tliis consideration rather added 
to our dignity than otherwise. 

* . The road was. wretchedly bad and extremely^ 
hilly, yielding very few tine views to compensate 
the weary traveller for the fatigue it occasioned'; 
and after an unpleasant ride, I arrived at M:atlock, 
where, according to my servant's recommendation 
and direction, I put up at Saxton's Hotel*. 

'On alighting from my horse, I was informed 
by a fellow whose summit was as white and 
barren as the Alps^ and who held my stirrup, that 
tfie publick dinner was nearly ready, and that the: 
company were then dressing for it.. 

* It is but justice to remark in this place, that this inn* 
18 calculated in all respects to render a stranger comfott- 
able under the good managenvent of its present master* 
who uses every exertion to make his company happy*. 



\- 
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^ Perhaps upon any other occasion I should 
have sat down to dinner in my riding dress^ but 
now my situadon being somewliat critical I found 
myself obliged^ much against my inclination^ to 
tquip myself in full array. Accordingly I made 
a violent outcry for the hair-dresser, stormed for 
die Boots, and rung'^ furiously for the chamber- 
maid, in the full determination to shew myself a 
man of consequence by such genteel bdiavioori. 
In a few minutes a respectable looking shaver 
made hts appearance, and with sun^y bowings 
and divers scrapings humbly solicited to know my 
•will : with which he was no sooner made ac-> 
quainted, than^ in all the alacrity of his profession^ 
be placed a chair^ enrobed me in a white table- 
cloth, and took me by the nose in the very firststyle 
of excellence, at the same time that he commenced 
a most eloquent and learned oration upon the 
names and characters of a considerable portion of 
the company then in Matlock, upon whom he had 
the honour of exercising his professipn : observing 
how such a lady had her hair dressed; how one 
wore a wig, and another no wig ; in what man- 
ner one gentleman insisted upon the peculiar cut 
of his whiskers ; and how another ordered an 
enormous quantity of powder and grease to be be- 
daubed upon his pate^ saying no man could have 
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maj pretensions to the character of a gentleman 
without it. *< All which, you know, sir/' continued 
the moralising barber ** is beneath a man of sense ; 
and notwithstanding it is all in favour of my trade, 
I pretty well know who are the greatest fools that 
come under my hands, for I have generally found 
that those who wanted themost doing upon the out- 
side of their skulls, had the lease in them; which 
you know, sir, I find out by conversing with theixi. '^ 
With these and many more similar observations 
I was entertained until the loquacious barber had 
completely adjiusted tlie economy of my head^ 
and I was permitted to retire to my room in order 
to prepare for my debut. Being habited in what i» 
considered the garb of a gentleman, I entered the 
breakfast-room, intending to wait there 'till thci 
bell should summon the company to dinner. 1 
found the apartment evacuated, but a nun^ber of 
muffs and tippets lying about indicated the com* 
pany of ladies, which I was not a little pleased to* 
find. Some magazines and pieces of music lay in the 
window<-seac, and a large sopha was half covered 
with popular novels and romances, the which I 
was not sorry to see upon my own account, as I 
already anticipated many curious adventures with 
the romantic Udies to> vihook I concluded they 
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muse infallibly belong: nor was I mistaken ra vaj 
conjecture, for as I was opening one of them a. 
party of young ladies entered the room, and on 
perceiving me ^vith one of their books, smiled 
upon one another, at the same time I received ^a 
curtsy from each, which was duly answered on my 
part by a profound bow ; but a mutual silence 
was observed, during which I received many 
stolen glances of curiosity, while an occasional 
titter interrupted the general silence, until 
the bell announced the dinner to be ready. I 
followed the ladies into a long room, in 
which were assembled a number of persons oC 
both sexes. I can assure you 1 entered the roook 
with a degree of dignified manner I do not ofcea 
assume, and without much ceremony seated my- 
self by the side of ^n interesting young lady near 
the top of the table, by which I not only acted 
contrary to the rulea of the place*, but grievously 
offended a young coxcomb in the army, who liad 
occupied that seat before my arrival, and who had 
moreover some tender drawings towards the 
aforesaid damsel ; but seeing that his murmur of 
dissatisfaction was unnoticed by me, he thought 

* Which are, that the last comer places himself at the.- 
bottom of the table, and rises as vaeancies may occur.. 
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proper to submit in silence, and 1 retained my 
agreeable station. A more mixed company $ 
never beheld ; and I derived much entertaifiment 
from a contemplation of their various counte* 
nances, while, in my turn, I contributed not a 
little to theirS) if I might judge from the scrutinis* 
ing glances which I received from each individual. 
^ Exactly opposite to me, sat a short, squat, 
and fresh-looking old gentIeman,^whose physiog- 
nomy contained much matter for observation* 
Notwithstanding he had weathered the storms of 
seventy-^ight winters, his face yet retained much 
of the comeliness of youth, and, was it not for the 
appearance of a few scattered grey locks that 
dwelt on the back part of his cranium, a scranger 
might undervalue his age by thirty years. He had 
an highly expansive forehead, but ic was most 
miserably beseamed with wrinkles; a few long and 
curly grey hairs formed the most irritable brow I 
ever beheld, which, ever and anon, darted with 
astonishing rapidity from his small grey eyes as if 
anxious to visit the back-settlements of his pate, 
but seemed to be contented with making a hasty 
tour of the forehead, and yet danced attendance 
upon the passions of their master. His nose was 
by naipeans deficient in length,, and made a Ene 
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curve.toward the lower promontoiy of his visage^ 
formifig but a narrow strait or passage to his 
mouthy which lacked sundry grindeis, but whether 
from age or accident I was not able to learn* Ta 
this counteoance was united a contour of person^ 
extremely analogous to that of a beer-butt, which it 
closely resembled in length, breadth, substance^, 
and, what is worse than all^ in rotundity ; and was 
80 wholly devoid of angle,, that should it ever be hit 
rotfifortune to be upset on the edge of a declivity,, 
however gradual, he must make up his mind for 
a roll down equally as rapid as involuntary, for 
no ordinary impediment would be able to stay 
his course on account of hia amazing weight of 
metal. 

' He wore a dress made in the fashion of his 
more early time, which was in ail respects plain- 
This gendeman appeared to command great at- 
tention from the company, and as he was gene* 
rally appealed to for his opinion upon any subject 
that happened to be in discussion, I shall not con* 
fine this account of him to his person only. His 
lesidence, when he is at home, is in the vicinity o£ 
fiiFminghaai ; and, as he himself informed m^ 
was a man who had risen from an obscure and 
mean origin, destitute of coDftfoKt aod happiness^ 
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by gradual stages, to the state of independence in 
which I then saw him placed. Notwithstanding 
be pretended to literary fame, his abilities extend- 
ed not beyond the power of amassing wealth, and 
were only of that grovelling and plodding cast^ 
which enables their possessor to comprehend all 
the little arts and petty rascalities of trade, and 
affords sufficient cunning to instruct him how 
to turn them to his advantage. With this species 
of ability, joined to an indefatigable industry, and 
being always particularly careful to lay by the 
odd shilling his present necessities did not demand, 
in something less than forty years he had arrived 
«at a state of affluence. Yet, with no great natural 
capacity, and still less of education, this mail is an 
historian, and has laboured to render everJF town 
in which he has resided (and they are not a few) 
immortal, by his learned researches and great lite« 
rary exertions. Whether his labours in the vast 
field of literature have rendered his name eternal 
honours, or have been ineffectual in gaining their 
present object, I must refer the enquirer to the 
works themselves, for I will condemn no man un- 
justly. But of this I am sure ; the splendour of 
intellectual glory irradiated not his crountenance ;. 
'the illumined flash of m anient imagination 
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beamed not from his eye, nor were the mightf 
characterescics of a great mind seated on his l^row: 
no; fills hundreds and his thousands seemed to 
engro.«s all his attention: yet I was not a little di- 
verted by some of his remarks. The company 
happened to be conversing upon the particular ob- 
jects which authors in general have in view whea 
they take upon themselves to scribble all the sensCi 
or nonsense (just as it happens) , which sweeptf 
across their brains when one of their odd iiti ia 
upon them. The moment this subject had come 
.upon the tapisi 1 observed the countenance of our 
author undergo divers non-descript contortions; 
ana as they bore not the least resemblance to any^ 
oCthe usual metamorphoses of the human face, 
I must leave you to imagine them; for unless I 
had the pen of a Butler, or the pencil of a Ho- 
garth, I could not possibly depict them. But aftei* 
the first paroxysms were in some degree abated^ 
after he had well besnuffed his nose, and after in- 
pumerable hems to clear his voice, he upriearedhis 
vast rotundity of carcase, and spoke to the follow- 
ing import. '' Gentlemen, I have been patiently 
hstening to your remarks upon this interesting 
subject, but I will assure you, that all your opi- 
nions are founded upon false theory, and that you 
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speak widely from the point : nor is il unnatural ; 
for none of you have felc the inspirations of a 
genius endued by the Mu&es. Now all the world 
knows I do possess a genius, that (I thank God) 
is a choice one. None of your new-fangled phi« 
losophy and such-like trash ever affects me ; no, 
no, I write for the good of mankind, and describe 
^ the towns 1 have lived in, and have taken an im- 
. mensity of pains to prove how their names were 
derived and from what origin, which I insist upon 
as the foundation of history. Now, gentlemen, I 
can speak from along line of practice (which every 
one kiiows to be better than theory), and I will 
assert, and if you think proper I will take my bi- 
ble-oath, that the whole art, mystery, and occupa- 
tion of an author lies here, viz. to tell a things and 
tp be sure to tell it well." Upon the delivery of 
this wonderfully sagacious speech, this literary 
chieftain sat down amidst the universal silence 
that was observed by the admiring company, 
whith continued 'till an Irish oflBcer, who sat on 
my left hand, said to me in a Inlf-whisper, *< By 
the Holy Jasus that's a mighty clever spftache ;" 
after which he poured out a glass of wine, and 
reaching across the table insisted upon shaking 
hands with the learned oratoi: and drinking his 
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healthti After this remarkable specimen of At 
old historian's abilities, much greater attentioi 
was paid to bis words than before, and upoTt 
uhich the major part of the company now seeped 
to hang in transport : but I must take my leave of 
him for the present^ and' proceed to give yoo an 
idea of the next in company, who waa a fe* 
male that sat by his side, and wat hit daughter* 
It was this lady^s misfortune to be 

'* Some<wbat hard- favoured, foul, andvmnWsA ; old» 
** ni-natur'd, crooked, churlish, harsh in Toice» 
** O'er-woni, despised, rheumatic, and cold^ 
'^ Thick-sighted, barren, lean, and lacking juice**^ 

And because it was for ever out of her power to 
say with tlie poet 

** Thou canst not see one wrinkle in my brow : 

^ Mine eyes are grey, and bright, and quick in turning >. 

** My beauty, as the spring, doth yearly grow ; 

** My flesh as soft and plump, my marrow burning ; 
*^ My smooth moist hand, were it with thy hand fclt^ 
'^ Would in thy palm dissolve, or seem to melt ;" 

*' Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear ; 

•* Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green ; 
• ** Or, like a nymph, with long disheveird hair, 

•* Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen ; — 
*^ Love is a spirit all compact of fire, 
^ Not gross to sink, but lights and wtUa^ireL*** 
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she afie9ted to despise all personal charms as 
well as all the softer attributes of her sex. It was 
too evident that she laboured under some severe 
disappointment; perhaps the faithless vows of 
some favoured swain had affected her so deeply 
as to be incurable, and had given her conversation 
the acrimonious turn it bore. But most of her 
beholders, I believe, felt a conviction, that fifty 
years spent in the strict observance of celibacy^ 
was fully competent to deprive Tirginity of ^1 its 
charms, and alto confer upon che forlorn damsel 
a suflBcient portion of ill-natnre; but this last qua- 
lification, sometimes so direful in its effects, was 
io some degree softened by the perusal of novels, 
whose heroines "she at particular seasons imagined 
herself to be, and consequently looked and smiled 
most graciously upon any youth whp was unfor- 
tunate enough to address himself to her (which by 
the bye, for the sake of diversion, I was frequently 
induced to do); yet notwithstanding his attentions 
met with all due encouragement from die lan« 
guisbing maid, and excited peculiar pleasure in 
her bosom, she appeared at. all times in alarm 
for the Mfety of her delicacy, and uncommonly 
wafchfnl over, her own chastity, wliich she ob- 
«tted ^ was the quintessence of female excel* 
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lence ;'* and once, as I happened to give her hand 
an unintentional squeeze upon handing her into a 
carriage, she afFecied to be nearly overcome with 

* 

alarm, and applied her smelling-bottle with con- 
siderable velocity to her nose, and when she was 
refreshed by the reviving scent, sighed out— ** You 
see, sir, that I am almost as particular as an old 
tnaidi and that the least circumstance throws my 
spirits all into a flutter." The conversation of this 
antique virgin was made up of the miscellaneoos 
nonsense she had collected from the amazing mul- 
tiplicity of novels and romances, to the perusal of 
which she had devoted the major part of her days 
and perhaps nights. The consequence was, that all 
her feelings as w ell as opinions were affected ; and 
her existence become a curse instead of a blessing, 
for she could neither enjoy life herself, nor contri- 
bute her portion towards its comforts. During my 
stay at Matlock she was devouring the contents 
of '* Ethelinde, or the Recluse of the Lake," with 
the utmost avidity, and pronounced it to be a most 
charming book. I soon found it was from such 
vile productions as rank in the lowest class of 
novels, that she derived ail her tolly and extrava- 
gant absurdity, and by which her mind was com- 
pletely deranged. The next personage in thiS' 
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respectable assembly was the rev. Mr. B s. 

So strongly was church preferment marked in the 
physiognomy of this gentleman, that even the most 
careless observer would be Me to recognise hitf 
profession. His stature was tall, and his person 
meagre to an outrageous excess. His loh^ visage 
was crowned by a wig of no small dimensions, 
and profusely bepowdered ; his complexion was of 
an olive inclinable to a brownish hue i all his fea- 
tures were very large except his eyes, which were 
very small, and resembling those of a cat in 
colouF. A considerable degree of phlegm darkened 
the lower hemisphere of his countenance, which 
betrayed no expression save the gloom of igno- 
rance and superstition rand one general sullen dcr 
meanour denoted the state of mental bondage 
under which he laboured. His manners partook of 
all the useless forms and ceremonies of mistaken 
religion ; and he did not forget to prpclaim grace 
in its complete form, both before and after dinner 
and supper, observing that he must be a heathen 
indeed, or a mere pagan, that refused to thank 
God for every thing he swallowed. This worthy 
pastor did not reflect any disgrace upon his cloth 
by abstaining from frequent and copious libation 
to the god of wine, and would not have been back* 
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ward to second the exertionf of the best tippler in 
Christendomy if directed to die laudable ob)ect of 
of getting completely intoxicaledy which had £re« 
^uentlybeen the case widithii demure minister of 
die blessed goq>el at diose particularly agreeable 
meats called viskatim dimtarf, when this gentlcmaa 
had been present, and their 



-** pudling idlenesses laid 



^ Aside, frequent and full, the dry divan 

** Close in firm circle ; and set, ardent, in 

** For serious drinking. Nor evasion sly, 

** Nor sober ^ift, is to the puking wretch 

^ Indulged apart ; but earnest, brimmiog bowk 

** Lave ev'ry soul, the table floating ronnii, 

** And pavement, Ruthless to the fiiddkd foot. 

^* Thus as they swim in mutnal swill, the talk, 

•* Vociferous at once from twenty tongues, 

** Reels fast from theme to theme ; from horses, 

** bounds, 
** To church or mistress, politics or ghost, 
^ In endless mazes, intricate^ perplex'd. 
** Meantime, with sudden interruption, loud, 
" Th' impatient catch bursts from the joyous heart: 
** That moment touched is ev*ry kindred soul ; 
" And opening in a full-mouth'd cry of joy, 
*• The laugh, the slap, the jocund curse, go round, 
^ While, from their slumbers shook, the kenndl'd 

•* hotwd 
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•• Mix in the music of the day again. 

** As when the tempest, that has vex*d the deep 

" The dark night long, with fainter murmurs fallSf 

** So gradual sinks their mirth. Their feeble toogues» 

** Unable to take up the cumbcrous word, 

** Lie quite dissolv'd. Before their maudlin eyes, 

•* Seen dim, and blue, the double tapers dance, 

•* Like the sun wading through the misty sky. 

^ Then sliding softy they drop. Confiis'd aboY$y 

'^ Glasses and bottles, pipes and gazetteers^ 

•* As if the table ev'n itself wasdrunky 

** Lie a wet broken scene ; and wide, below, 

** Is heap'd the social slaughter : where astride 

** The iMer Power in filthy triumph sits, 

** Slumberous, inclining still from side to side, 

** And steeps them drench'd in potent sleep till mom. 

** Perhaps some doctor, of tremendous paunch, 

" Awful and deep, al>lack abyss of drink, 

** Outlives them all ; and from his bury'd flock 

^^ Retiring, full of rumination sad, 

^* Laments the weakness of these later times." 

This reverend gentleman bad acquired a peculiar 
knack of shewing his approbation of any happy 
bon-mot or smart repartee by a weighty slap be- 
stowed between the shoulders of the person so ap-» 
proved, and this distinguished mark of his favour 
was often unopportunely applied, because a 
civil token of that kind someCiQies found a maa 
yoL. !• • 
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ofF his guard ; and such wa^ th€ situation &k i 
young man who sat by his side. The youth ia 
question had made some kind of civil repartee, 
which was well received by the company, and, in 
the conceit of having said a good thing, was 
drinking off a bumper of wine, when, at this 
criticaljuncture, the worthy parson thought proper 
to give his token of approbation, and forthwith 
commenced such a brisk cannonade upon the lean 
back of the slender youth, that the glass of wine 
was precipitated full into the grinning face of the 
Irish officer, who, not at all relishing this joke, 
and while the liquor smarted in his eyes, darted 
fnriously from his sear, and roared out ^* By the 
holy mother of St. Patrick, what do ye mane ? 
are ye after trying your jokes upon me? but if 
ye take me for an unbroke filly now, 1*11 tache 
ye a nate little sacret now : arrah and by my father 
that bore me, I'll make a little bit of an expari« 
mentupon your after-piece," So saying, he laid 
hold of the poor unfortunate youth, and without 
any further ceremony, or paying any regard tc 
the delicacy of the ladies, turned up his tail, and 
was placing him with a considerable degree of 
dispatch upon the hot coals of the fire, when the 
CQmpany found it necessajy to interfere, in order to 
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secure a safe rest to the unlucky youth, who had 
in vain protested that he was purely innocent of 
tlic crime, and moreover was wholly unacquainted 
with the sudden cause of so violent a manoeuvre 
on his part* The reverend gentleman, in whom 
alone all the fault rested, had- left the room with 
vast precipitation when he perceived what the 
Irishman's experiment was proving to be ; abddie' 
hbt-headed Hibernian was no sooner acquainted' 
with the real state of the case^ than he vowed T9^ 
v^oge upon that holy man. 

' By tlie relation of this anecdote, I do not 
mean- that you are to be deprived of the description 
of the young gentleman, whose rump had been so 
lYiuch endangered by the alacrity of his foe : on 
the contrary, I will here sketch the outline of his 
character, that you msty be in some measure ac- 
quainted 'with one of the various and singular 
personages I encountered in my fashionable ad- 
venture. I will not pretend to be perfectly exact 
as to his height, but as near as I was able' to 
guess 1 calculated that he might measure some 
four feet six inches and one half, be it more of 
less. His general aspect was pert to an excess, 
and the sagacity of his looks was not a little 
augmented- by the display of a pair of gretn spec«»' 

G 2 
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tacle$9 through which his small eyes dimljr 
^twinkled. His gait was that of an automaton, 
and his motions were all produced by fits and 
starts, and jerks and quirks., much in the mode 
of a sparrow 's proceedings. His complexion was 
of a yellowish hue» bespangled with sundry red 
pimples ripped with specks of white. His fore-* 
head seemed to bav.e been sorely handled by the 
tools of some rascally operator in the obstetric 
art, upon his first appearance in this scene of ups 
and downs^ and his nose had unhappily suffered Ih 
the 5ame extremity ; so when he read of the dire- 
ful misfortunes of poor Tristram Shandy, he 
could sympathise most devoutly with that hero, 
and sincerely lament the evils that await all civil- 
ised mantind, even in the very passage of life. 
Nature had done much towards rendering his 
mouth a vast gulf, that extended Its boundaries 
upon certain occasions from ear to ear; so that 
when a proper smile should have played upon his 
lips, the spectator suddenly lost sight of full half 
of hfs visage, that vanished in the expanse of an 
enormous mouth. His chin ran back so far into 
his cravat, or his neck, I know not which, that I 
could not discern a sufficient portion of it to be 
able to say what kind of conformation it bore. 
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TL18 small personage conversed much with the 
historian; and from the scattered parts of their 
conversation which I ovcrheardi I found he also 
was a dabbler in liierature,having Scribbled an ac« 
count of some paltry tours he had taken through 
divers parts of Great Britain, Although he was 
a vile maker of rhymes, he frequently attempted 
to put off his trash upon the public ; but mankind 
is not quite so- weak as* to submit to have such 
wretched stuff a^ he, like most of our niodern 
poets, scribbles, thrust upon them for the inspira- 
tions of exalted genius. This little gentleman 
made many pretensions to great learning, and was 
incessantly torturing, the company with scraps of 
Latin and Greek : but, in order to do justice to 
this part of his character, I must call in the aid 
of these inimitable lines. 

** We grant, although he had much wit, 
** H' was very shy of using it ; 
** As being loth to wear it out, 
** And therefore bore it not about, 
'* Unless on holidays, or so, 
** As men their best apparel do. 
** Beside, 'tis known he could speak Greek 
'' As naturally as pigs squeak ; 
** That Latin was no more difficile, 
** Than t» a blackbird *tis to whistle : 

c 3 
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■ ^ Being rich in bothy he nerer scanted. 
** Hli bounty unio such as wanted ; 
*' But much of ekber would af£brd 
** To many, that had not one .word. 
** For Hebrew roots, although they're fcnuifl 
** To flourish most in barren ground^ . 
^ 'He had such plenty as soffie'd 
*^ To make some think him circumcU^d * 
*^ And truly so he wait perhaps* 
'^ Kot as a proselyte, but for daps. ' 
** He was in logic a great critic, 
^^ Profoundly skilled in analytic; . 
*' He could distinguish and di^de 
** A hair 'twixt south and south-west ndCf 
** On either which he would cttspote, 
^ Confute, change hands, and stiQ ioonlute. 

He'd undertake to proye, by forq? 

Of argument, a man's no horsic : 
** He'd prove a buzzard is no fow!^ 
*^ And that a lord may be an owl, 
*' A calf an alderman, a goose a justice;, 
** And rooks committee-men and trustees* 
^^ He'd run in debt by disputation, 
** And pay with ratiocination, 
** All this by syllogism* true 
** In mood and figure, he would do. 
" For rhetoric, he could not ope 
** His mouth, but out there flew a trope : 
" And when he happen'd to break off 
^' I' th' middle of his speech, or cough. 
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•• H' had hard words ready to shew why, 

^ And tell what rules he did it by ; 

** Else, when with greatest art he spoke, 

^ You'd think he talk'd like other folk i 

•* For all a rhetorician's rules 

** Teach nothing but to name his tools. 

^* But, when he pleasM to shew't, his speech 

^ In loftiness of sound was rich ; 

^ A Babylonish dialect^ 

^ Which learned pedants much affect : 

^* It was a party-colour'd dress 

^ Of patch'd and pieball'd languages : 

^* 'Twas English cut on Greek and Latin^ 

^ Like fustian heretofore on satin i 

'* It had an odd promiscuous tone, 

^ As if he talked three parts in one $ 

** Which made some think, when he did gaUble^ 

<' Th' had heard three labourers of BaW» 

^ Or Cerberus himself pronounce 

'^ A leash of languages at once. 

•* This he as Yolnbly would vent 

** As if his stock #ould ne'er be spent | 

** And truly, to support that charge^ 

^ He had supplies as vast and large : y, 

** For he could coin or counterfeit 

** New words, with little or no wit ; 

" Words 80 debasM and hard, no stone 

** Was hard enough to touch them on ; 

** And, when with hasty noise he spoke 'cm, 

^ The ignorant for current took 'cm: 

C 4 



'^ That )uid the orator, whoonce 
^'Didfillhismouth with pebble stones. / 
** When he haiangii'd» but known \d$ fibn^ '^ 
** He would have qbM no other ways." \ •:/ 

^ A cr^w of plebeians surropnded the joVcr ei» 
treoajty of the table, whom I.c^ only compare to 
those swarms of msects thatbi(»)||fit.b]r.|tb^..^ 
favoursof the summer's sun^wlld Hghlly friskalboui^ 
display the emptiness- and instabiUfy^ of vdhl'pfrade 
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for a short season, and upon the first ipj^n>achc9 
of adverse fortune ^hnnk back affrifhtieq * to the 
gloomy sliades of obEyroO) leavia^^qt one Unce 
behind as an assmiance that such; beings. ^fcr bad 
existence. Had any of these persons beitai fetifici- 
ently remarkable to merit a delineation ofcharac- 

« 

ter, you should have had the best portraiture I 
could draw of them ; but as I can fix upon no 
strong feature, I will pass over them, and sketch 
the outline of one of the strangest beings I ever 
beheld. This was the Irish officer. His stature 
was literally -colossal, and truly mountamdus ; 
he was vast, ponderous, and shaggy. Upon his 
summit waved an impenetrable wood of reddish 
hair, half besmeared with fashionable grease and 
half hepowdered, standing out from his skull like 
the bristles of an hedge*hog, and like them stifiw 
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A high and otherwise smooth forehead exhibited a * 
broad scar which he had received in the Irish re* * 
bellion, and which, as he observed, was^* a na|e . 
little scratch." His eyebrows were long and busliy, 
seeming to have a strange wi!d position upon his* 
front, as- if they had been rent by some violent 
and suddenshock, and stood aghast upon his yisage^- 
giving an expression of singular wildness to his- 
coantenance. His eyes^ that flashed an untameable 
fire, were of a reddish brown, and rolled to and fro 
upon dvery person present with «uch a leer of in- 
describable irony and fun, that it was utterly im- 
possible to lookat him without laughing, and be- 
ing ready to second all his ludicrous plans of ad-- 
venture, which he was incessantly promoting. His 
mouth was always acting In conjunction with the 
movements of his eyes, and formed the most <li- 
verting expression of countenance altogether that 
Ifhave ever seen. The late unfortunate transac- 
tion that had befallen him was not at all digest- 
ed; and as he had from the first moment of my 
arrival singled me out of all the company for his 
confidant, he informed me, in his usual h^lf-whis- 
per, that he would be even with the reverend gen- 
tleman and the little learned hero for the mischief 
they had occasioned him. ** Upon my shoul,'*said » 

©5 
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he^ ^ and I'll play off a migh^ i»etty jok&lipM 
die puny rascals ^wiight, for the specimen I have, 
received of their civility, by Jaf us.*' Bot I mmt 
leave this wild genius for the present, and proceed, 
to the ladies at the upper tad of the tablc« . 

* The next in company was languishing, iaat 
stater of sickness, and exhiUtal a spectlicld b£ nttHi 
.Aan infirmity that nvight haveexcite^oompaifsifl^ 
in the most callous breast, and drawn the ttni\4i 
pity from eyes unused to weep. She -wva |ha 
eldest daughter of the before-mentioped: cfeifjM 
man, and appeared to be about nineleeh':yaur8<ofi 
age. She was labouring under thp last stage of 
a consumption : the livid paleness o€ death was 
already upon her countenance ; the lustre of h&e 
eye was no more ; her lips quivered as she spoke;, 
and her oppressed lungs, unable to perform theis 
functions with vigour, scarcelv respired. sufl^cieBl* 
ly to stimulate life, and the unhappy victim, suf* 
fered a continual and almost insupportable degree 
of suffocation. While I contemplated this me^ 
lancholy picture, I could scarcely refrain from 
tears. This young lady, like the rest of thoughtless 
mankind, had once, and perhaps even now, though 
standing on the very verge of time, the brightest 
projects of future happiness placed before her 
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View : the youthful ardour of her imagination had 
painted the enjoyment of this life in the most 
glowing colours ; bat an early night of darkness 
was already lowering upon her horizon* and the 
soul-inspiring influence of Hope scarcely gleam-> 
cd through the gloom that pervaded her path 7 vnd 
die quick yet silent beavings of her bosom seemed 
to increase the general debility of her poor framey 
and render every hour of her existence more 
doubtful. 

** Death ! great proprietor of all ! 'tis thine 

** To tread out empire, and to quench the stars : 

** The sun himself by thy permission shines ; 

^ And, one day^ thou shalt pluck him from his speee*. 

** Amid such mighty plunder, why exhaust 

** Thy partial quiver on a mark so mean ?*' 

I 

The transitions from darkness to light, and' from- 
grief to joy, itl this state of probation,, mark the 
career of man with doubt and uncertaint}^. He 
has no pcMianency, and is certain, of nought but 
the wreck of his existence. Hope leads us on by 
the hand, and whispers delight to our souls ; but 
sorrow marks' us for h^r prey, and death, coa-^ 
smies our vitalitv*. 
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** Short is ambition's gity deceitful dream ; 
i « Though wreaths of bloonung laurel fund her bro«r» ' 
'• *^ Calm thought dispels the visionary schemet' 
, *' And time's cold breath distolves the withering boug^ ^ 

' '^ Slow as some miner saps th' aspirfogtoW'ry" ' 
** When woddng secret with destroctiTt aim if 
<< UtttecD) nnheard» thus moves the itieafing hoinvi 

^^'99t wfn-kstheMof cmputppompitaBd i^sm^.*^ ■ 

This life is but a vision, and happjf are diey vdia 
Aidi regard it as spdhi and benefit by its fleeting 
hours; for to those, the never-fading gtonesbf 
immortaliiy are in score. Men are but as actors 
upon a temporary stage, and 



rm* 



'^ these our actors, 



^ As I foretold you, were all spints, and 

'< Are melted into air, into thin air : 

* And, likethe baseless fabric of this vision, 

*' The cloud -capt towers, the gorgeous palaces^ 
" ** The sokmn temples, the great globe itself • 

** Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 

** And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
. ** Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 

*' As dreams are made of, and our little life 

** Is rounded with a sleep/' — 

'J must now pass from thissad picture to one as 
much the contrary as possible* A blooming younj 
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bride,, scarcely twenty years of age, sat by the side 
of the unhappy victim of disease, and formed a 
striking contrast of youth and eauty : an exqui* 
fiitely moulded person was united to one of tlie 
most lovely faces I. ever had the good fortune to 
gaze upon. Every personal charm of her sex 
smiled and wantoned in this ^vou red child of na- 
ture ; the playful loves dwelt in fond dalliance on* 
her bewitching countenance, and riveted the atr 
rention of all the male part of the company, wbo> 
were not a little ambitious to be noticed by. so fain 
a damsel, although she was bound to an individual 
by the ties of lawful wedlock. Her fino azure: 
eyes did indeed *^ surpass the cloudless Indiaa 
sky,'' and her cheek displayed the ** tropic 
morn's delicious bloom." The rich pout of. her 
lips^ but half concealing the ivory whiteness of 
her beautiful teeth, curled amidsr fascinating 
smiles and told a tale of love. This lovely wo- 
man not unfrequently favoured some of the com* 
|>any with glances that contained much meaning, 
but which, at the same time, betrayed not a little of 
the coquette. As is the case with all women 
(and perhaps I may;say with all mankind), she was 
much pleased by unremitted attention, and was not 
disinclined to reward it* She was the heiress to n 



large fortune, ami had latefy been married ttr^ tSu 
W^--i who not being able to accompliiAt Mr tiA 
in what is commonly termed an honourable wsi}^ 
carried off hiv prize to the filthy and lawless priest 
ti Gretna ; where, according^ ro his ritctf, tfie^ 
Bntppy yooth came to the possession 'of all (htf 
Hooming maid cpuM bestow: and itpon hiv-retintt 
iMHne^ after he had- appeased the stoim of paasioft 
n^iich his hasty step bad raised against hiioir 
tfBongst her relations or guardianr, he was regtr* 
h«Iy united t^ his fiiir bride aecording to Ae hewS^ 
lif his church : but I would bare him lo<dt tdr 
\k»\ iofy aH gay, thoughtless, and wanton, >he dia^ 
penscs her sniles.upon many an enamoured youth, 
unknown to him,^ and I am' afraid' the marriage 
TOWS have but a dight tenure with her. 

^ O curse of marriage,. 

^' That we can call these delicate creatat«s ours,> 
*^ And not their appetites ! I had rather be a toad^. 
^ And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
• ^•'Than keep a comer in the thing riove 
** For others' uscv.'*— - 



** Marriage is a matter of more ;worth,. 



«* Than to be dealt in by attorneyship ; 
" For what is wedlock forced, but a hellf 
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^ An age of discord and continual strife ? 
** Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bHas, 
** And is a pattern of celestial peace." 

*The next lady was only remarkable forextremr 
ruddiness of complexion, a phlegmatic counten* 
ance, a fine neck, a full bosom, a plump person, 
and gigantic stature ; and all by-standers dreaded 
to bare such a vast bulk of mortality crushing 
their toes, the which was not unlikely to occur^. 
as the wench was much given to gambols, that 
bore a nearer resemblance to the play of an « ele- 
phant than the light ^tastic trip of the doe* 
She was the second daughter of the reverend sir 
before ajluded to. 

^ At watering-places in general, when a man 
goes to take his pleasure, Ue too often finds, and is 
shocked by the sight of, unhappy mortals, who are 
hov^-ing upon the brink of the grave, and who 
have recourse to such places of resort for the only 
and last hope of relief; while others' fly to them 
for the purpose of consuming their time in plea^ 
sere's thoughtless maze« But the contrast^ al- 
though instructive, is very painful. It was my 
misfortune to be in company with another 
poor female, who was striving against the heavy 
tide <^^ a disease which bad evidently sapped her 



yfitaliiy, and she lingered^ upafitbe verge of de(» 
stmcdoQ. 'Weak', pale, . and emaciated, die erfar* 

* biteda dreadful 8(lectacle; and appeared more like a 

corpae'diat^ bad lain long in the earth • and ^was ' 
acariy consiiaie*!,.^ than a living being. inF-iti mSd^ 
day^of eftittence. . She wasyouAgf-and yet yraa^ 
kiide and a 4noiher:^but«an afflicted hoahpi^ ijD-# 

^* . ^diort period wiU have to oiooni the Jo^of ai| 
amiable and beloved wife,. and the ui^ontunatlli 
pledge- of conjugal love iwiU'liap the tender nanae 
of mother, unheard by die only being whoconU 
fill nicb an iaceresiing and invaluable rcharacter. « 

• *;*.' •■ ■ ■ . ■ - • . ■ 

* Her blood is settled/ and her joints are stifl^ . 

m 

•*■ Life and fboie lips have long been Separated J ' ' 
** Death lies on4ier, like an untimely 'frost ' 
^ Upon the fadnst flower of aQ the fieldi?' ' 

'< 7*he last female I^hallmake mention of satbf 
my side, .and was tr4ily an interesting girL She 
possessed none of the fading charms o£ her sex;; 
ahe was not par^ticularly beaotiful, but her couiv- 
tenance shone in an. expression that very far suiw 
passed alt e^iterior beauty. I never saw so much 
ardour and vehemence of imagination beam from 
any eeyes as from those of this girl. Her soul 
lighted her countenance with the most animateii^ 
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glow of intellect, and she seemed to be endued with 
an uncommon degree of sensibility, whichthappily 
for her, appeared not to have been injured by an 
improper education. So mucbof genpine modesty, 
simplicity, and truth, added to all the softness of 
delicacy, was marked in every word and action of 
this sweet girl, that I was very happy in her so« 
ciety. I am acquainted with no joy equal nor 
any stimulus so pleasurable, as that which a youth 
of great sensibility and warmth of imagination 
derives from an intimate converse with superior 
women : and although I have no right to claink 
any extraordinary portion of these inestimable 
blessings, yet I can safely aver, that I never asso- 
ciated with any highly gifted or particolarlj 
charming woman but I felt myself better and 
happier after such an agreeable collision* It is 
almost needless to tell you, that my intercourse 
with this young dainsd was much more constant 
than with any. of the other personages in the 
room. And -in taking my leave for the present of 
so lovely and interesting a young lady, you must 
permit me to sing her praise in the immortal 
voice of Cui]a« 



; '^r^laialbiKviiitt^fflvtyvMftr^- ^' • Mr..o'^ftu ii» 

, f ChiBf^ahrinfcinilect^ ,, :.:-.'«'i'i 

** Ncttr Bote^s*^ KoiurT path* 
"^KewSunit^pcSt'hoiiibreithi i'*/*. 

: :»? i^lUit<ti / t l iyi ir y i lt>ft ' - " ?. :!-.;ir- i ",' a 
, .,:. 'fiNar.en^Sdtoofieroelyvievr .;: -,... \--,,\ i,. 
. * ^r-bptom» blushing Still With dieirf • ^ ■ , 
. ^Maysktl^attloDg^ sweet cni]|fl0iij;eiB> 

«;;'^ltoM^ -^ ^"^""^ ' 

*'■ -:-i:'*<*.I)iib9iJiB«idkw«> iii^^lMitMHMKt ,'-:':» ^i 
V :..[l!^^ihlteatto«Biyie«boaui4nng%i.^^ i.5;.'>b 

r '^ Tboii» amid the dix^geful sovndf^ .. 

i. * • - . . * . 

^ Shed thy dying honours. soand» 
** And resign to parent earth \ ' 

* The la?dic8t form she e^cr^^e'bilrti'l*^ ' ' 

• .11 

Too^vill perceive^ that dthotrgb dve^ iliCOlyi^ 
parable and immortal lines celebrate k jperfbcdf . 
beautiful girl,, yet in all other respects no being 
was/ver %bre deserving of such sweet 'and tina£-^ 
fqcfed praise as the one I have mentioned ; and- 
did I possess the heavea-born geniusof the nAij^itjr 
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bard of Coila, I would Here invoke the highest 
powers of the Muse to sing the most exahed 
praises of this young lady. Do not laugh at my 
warmth: for when I meet with a female of rare 
qualifications, I feel the most delightful of all 
sensations s and you must not censure me when I 
«ay this degree of pleasure arises principally from 
the few instances I have met with hitherto upon 
my career in life of female excellence^ or even 
where rare talents have been suffered to mark out 
their own course. Such is the desolating system 
of education in society as it now exists, and inore 
particularly that of the female part of mankind, 
chat it is almost in vain we look abroad for culti- 
vated talents anu)ogst them ; and when. a man^ 
possessing very strong powem of mind, wishes for 
reciprocity of intellectual affection with the fairer, 
and more feeling part of mankind, it is in vain be 
ranges through the avenues of society in search of 
a well-educated wonran. Women have it in 
their power to constitute the happiness of the 
men with whom « they are; connected, and 
consequently their own, by cultivating tlieir minds, 
and never for one moment losing sight of the 
great duties that are attached to every individual,, 
and to every situation in life ; and, above all, by 
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cherishing the finer' feelings of the hearty \i^hich 
surely leads to happiness etemalr Did not the 
general coAducc of by far the greatest part of our 
females prove the fact, I x:ouId scarcely have sup- 
posed that there were any individuals, in this ad- 
vanced period of the world, who could be so ig^ 
ncrant of tlie great ends of our existence, as to' 
suppose that external charms and external orna^ 
ment could alone lay a foundation of happiness (o 
either sex : yet we find nearly the whole of thek 
calculations of success in life depend either upoa 
: a beautiful person, or, if nature has not been £i- 
, vourable to them io this respect, to make lip for 
that deficiency by a profusion of paltry oma-^ 
. ments. If this is all their boast, in what are they 
superior to the most ignorant and the mosf bar- 
barous of savages,, who spend all the time thatii 
not employed in eating,, drinking^ or sleeping, upon 
the decoration of their persons,, and the display of 
their supposed charms ? Why, truly,, only in this 
respect; that a more advanced state of civilisation, 
and a greater progress, in the arts,, have furnished 
more rare and costly ornaments, and added a de- 
gree of refinement to their taste. But when wc 
consider, that our advancement in intellectuality 
has produced such mighty effects, and that virtue- 
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and knowledge of every kind are arrived at such 
a distinguished eminence as in the present age^ all ' 
this attention to trifles, and things of worse than 
no importance, shocks the feelings of the more , 
enlightened part of mankind to a far greater degree 
than does the silly ostentation of tlie Hottentot, 
die Cafire, or the New-Zealander; because, in 
their state of barbarism, ignorance, and dark- 
ness, they act only from their confined ideas of 
human life, and are totally unacquainted with all 
its higher objects. But surely our females ought 
not to be in such a state of mental darkness ; and 
yet to a very great' degree they certainly are. No 
earthly joy can at all be compared to the soft en- 
dearments of the female sex : and when to all the 
finer feelings of the heart and an ardent imagina* 
tion the cultivation of their talents is united, the 
delight arising from a converse with such beings 
would, indeed, approach very near to the trans- 
ports of perfect bliss ; at least I, as an individual, 
have no higher conception of pleasure. It is from 
this assurance, that I, as well as every thinking 
■being, must seriously lament the mistaken notions 
and false estimate of human life, which myriads of 
unthinking mortals have formed, and is the cause 
why I Ko much rejoice when it is my good for- 



• • ■■ ■ ' * ■ 

tqoe to meeti with dls&agiiiBhed iiiiaUikittioii^ faiL 








, t -Wbco will this feOow have done with Uft 
opQ^jj^g i yoo donhdeM hare said bj^ dua tiUfe^ 
^fsUy t|ie qneitioB it pmpor c^ip^igb^ aid I jhf 
nodiuig^tifi -say by way of extenmtioii^ for I 
hrif wild when I commaiae moraUte^^ 
aearcdy Jcnow when to -stop : idea after idei^ni8|!||f, 
out with headlong, fury^ and I am. in'gn^ 4ati|^ . 
of saribbliDg every one, at it comet ;. howieaei^ 

going on with my relation will agpfMse yoot^no^l 

■ * ■ 

2)ty attention* ' : 3 !i i 

^ -After a pJece-meal kind of conver8atv>i;» Af • 
company adjourned to - the tea*room^ where' we 
were solaced by ^copious draughts of the sdam- 
lating aliment of- tea, during which employment 
the conversation rested principall)' with the ladies^ 
tome of whom, I observed, grew more eloquent; 
upon the capture ^of every cup ; and from what 
moral or physical cause it arose I know not, but 
the languishing maid of fifty contrived to make 
away with an incredible flood of that liquor ; the 
had consoled herself with eight fbll doses when 
the Irishman called me out of the room, and how 
many more went to the nourishment of the thirtty 
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9o3 of the said blooming antique I am wholly 
Ignorant of. 

^ My new and. hot*-headed friend saying he 
wished to ^ spake*' with me, I followed him into 
the garden, where after some preliminary but ut« 
tarly incoherent gab» he made known his meaning 
in the following words : ^ You must knuw,'*^ 
^d lie, *^ that here's going to be something of a 
liall to-night in the long room, wliich is to be 
mighty well attended by all the company in the 
place, and I wish to spake a little with you upon 
a little bit of a scheme that I mane to inflict upon 
that charming and adorable young lady, to which- 
I have groaned so often in sacret, and which rc- 
^aives my love with all the tenderness she is able : 
I mane the young lady that is the child of that 
mighty clever gentleman that made the great 
spache after dinner, and all about auctions ; and I 
wanted to know whether you was looking after 
the same game, for by St. Patrick Til not be 
humbugged by any Christian alive." I assured the 
impassioned lover that nothing was farther remov* 
ed. from, my intentions than the least idea of such 
a lady^ either as a mistress of my affections, or as 
a partner in the dance ; and also intimated, that 
if I was inclined to noose myself widi a damsel. 
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Ijshodd prefer one somcwfaat younger. '^ Arrillji 
aiidbjr Jasus/' said he, <<give me your fifli^ luid^I^ 
thought . yoii was too honoiirtblc9 add toOf ittojA 
Af irriiBtidf to oIm truct my k)ve^; for yota- mitt '/r 
ktow/''I.have found out that the-kdy haa 
OfMAt'ancI aayoQ are my mottexcdlentbroi 
f 'nadeaiot confale the truth; a«i4you mMtfaflii 
ihatddiough I am in the army) and-biv6 vttf 
aja-an' oiGcer,>yet, by St. Marks I am lik^l 
4rip, and ciii't wealher the. stprmifor * waiit ^JW& 
^ift, aod I ain after being in chase of ii kifie^IMb 
f>igCte,and asr sure as dare Ireland's the couiitr]^!^ 
fun» V\\ soon jbring her to, if no misbegotten 'rti^ 
cA bears oiFmy lawful prey; and as.to her teoksr 
v/hat do you mane by her not being young 
chough ? is'nt a woman a woman ? and is^ntdfttf- 
woman like another in shape and matter ? they*re- 
all the same to me, so I'm sure they are women \ 
and as sure as Eve is the father of all ficsh, IVe' 
known two or three wenches before yesterday." 
Having very patiently listened to this curious 
speech, and being much aftaid of irritating thtt 
hot-headed Hibernian^ I requested to know in 
what manner I could aid his suit during my stay 
at Matlock. " Arrah," said he, " and I very 
humbly thank you for the best of your intentiobii 
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for I was just thinking that if you wouldn't spake 
to the lady or pay her any of your regards^ you 
would be after doing me a great sarvice; and at 
to that little screech-owl that was so mighty 
civil as to christen me with red-port to-day after 
idinner, if he's after taking any notice of the lady^ 
ril send him to David's locker in the twinkling 
of a star-light.'* 

'Being at length made acquainted with the 
whole scheme of the Irishman, who I found 
was fully determined to subdue the heart of the 
antiquated virgin before alluded to, and solely 
for the lucre of gain, I was also fully determined 
on my part not to thwart his progress one jot or 
tittle, well knowing rhe danger that would attend 
the smallest notice I might take of this romantic 
fair-one, as this wild fortune-hunter would not 
hesitate one moment to send any unfortunate 
wight to that bourn from which no traveller re- 
turns, should he unwittingly commit any trifling 
faux pas that should rouse his fiery temper. 

* After having settled that he should po^sL^ss thi? 
tender maid as his partner in the hall unmolested 
by me, we returned to the company, the major 
part of whom were preparing for the eveniag's 
amusement. 

VOL.1. H 
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^ When all was ready, a servant announced 
' the ball-room to be illuminated, and the master of 
-the ceremonies came to pay his respects to us and 
invite us to the amusement. My attention was 
now wholly directed to the Irishman^ from whoi» 
behaviour to the mistress of his affections I hoped 
to derive much amusement : nor was I mistaken, 
for on the very outset a mishap was occasioned 
by his over-eagerness, that very nearly proved 
fatal to all his vast schemes. 

< As the lady was leaving the apartment in 
order to descend to the ball-room, he rushed 
•precipitately in her rear, in order to prevent 
any person from engaging her hand by. being 
beforehand with him ; but in so doing he un- 
unluckily set his ponderous foot upon the 
muslin train of the nymph, and at one dreadful 
rash the whole lower part of the garment, toge- 
ther with the only upper petticoat the chaste feir- 
one had on, was torn down, and exhibited to the 
rude gaze of the male spectators who were behind, 
no small capacity of that part of the human struc- 
ture called the seat, and which was but thinly 
concealed by an under flannel petticoat, which, on 
account of a fashionable whim of the ladies (who 



\ 
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do not wish to carry much bulk below), she 
wore of the shortest* 

< A fierce shriek was the first and immediate 
resuk of this unhappy affair, and it was follow- 
ed by an instantaneous swoon into the brawny 
arms of the astounded swain^ who protested 
(by such a catalogue of non-descript saints^ 
that it would be in vain for me to attempt a 
•repetition of them) that the mishap was wholly 
unintentional on his part, and that he would never 
cease to repent such a cursed blunder. Never was 
there a more ludicrous picture than the huge Hi- 
bernian and his charming dulcinea formed to the 
rest of the company. He was upon one knee, 
and resting his precious burthen on the other» 
while he poured forth such vollies of unseemly 
oaths and incoherent exclamations^ that aroused 
the attention of the whole household, who came 
flocking to the assistance of the unfortunate pair. 
The damsel was straightway conveyed to her bed- 
chamber, escorted by sundry waiting- women, and 
the Hibernian rose with a dejected countenance, 
ai^, turning to me, said ina kind of squeak, *^ Holy 
■Ghost, what a slip !'' This ejaculation was suc- 
ceeded by a calm, and the company having in 
a great measure recovered from the disturbance 

H2 
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^^h'lch the blunder had occasioned, proceed l9 
the assembly-room. 

* The dance commenced, and all went on 
very well, and every person present appeared 
happy except the Irishman, who was all 
upon the fidgets, and could enjoy nothing until he 
iiad worked up his resolution to go in search of 
his inamorata, whom, after a short absence, he 
conducted into the room. All eyes were inune- 
diately fixed upon the grotesque couple, who acted 
the finest burlesque upon love I ever beheld, and 
excited the risibility of the most dull persons pre- 
sent ; but none dared to put ofF a single joke at 
their expence, having just grounds of fear from 
the ungoverned impetuosity of the Irishman's 
temper, should any unlucky wight unwittingly 
offend him. 

* This wild mad-cap seemed doomed to afford 
cither amusement, or make disturbance, in the 
company; for another unintentional drror in 
the conduct of the little youth before mentioned, 
produced the most violent and sudden effects upon 
the individuals concerned. The small author was 
going down the dance with his partner in astonish- 
ing glee, when unfortunately for him he happen- 
ed lo drive his elbow into the side of the Hber* 
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Biain, who, with incredible dispatch (wherein he 
evinced the adroitness of vast praqticc), lent hira 
a " loundering lick" in a peculiarly tender part 
of bis body — 



-" giving hira a twitch 



** As quick as lightening in the breech, 

" Just in the place where honour's lodg'd, 

** As wise philosopTiers have judg'd 

** Because a kick in that place more 

** Uteris honour than deep woundsbefore ;" 

Ik 

and the afflicted author, being remarkably light, wa» 
precipitated with vast force directly upon the old 
historian and the reverend pastor, who at that 
mischievous moment were engaged in a deep and 
learned disputation concerning the supposed lack 
of navel in Adam, our first progenitor. j, 

* The effect was, alas! too obvious: ihey werd 
•everally upset ; the dusty wig of the parson was 
transferred from his pate full into the face of an 
elderly lady,a visitor, whose eyes were nearly blind- 
edy and whose mouth u as nearly filled, by the vile 
powder* Many worthy personages were, by 
the mighty force of the Hibernian's foot, over- 
thrown and covered with disgrace. The irriia-^ 

H 3 
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bility of the old historian was completely Touaed, 
and he stormed about the room to know who was 
the author of the mischief. The unroofed par- 
son roamed about in considerable trepidation in 
search of his wig. The shuttlecock author lay 
prostrate in the back ground of the scene, rubbing 
his posteriors under the most sorrowful contor- 
tions of countenance imaginable j and appeared to 
be endeavouring all in his power to treat such a 
gross indignity with silent contempt, while his 
fair partner stood by him and protested the 
gentleman who had treated him in so barbarous 
a manner was mightily ill-bi^d, and was vastly 
rude to treat genteel people in such a naughty 
manner, and that she was astonished the other 
gentlemen did not unite and turn the inhuman 
monster out of the room; for her part, she had no 
notion of such doings. 

* While the younger part of the females v/trt 
thus employed in condolence, the elders were 
comparing these barbarous, ignorant, and dege- 
nerate times to the days of their youth, when 
every thing was conducted with so much of 
decorum, and of propriety ; and finished various 
harangues, by observing that the world was. 
now entirely turned upside down. 
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* While the major part of the company were 
occupied either in open declamation or private so- 
liloquy upon the mischances of the night, the 
brawny Hibernian seemed much to enjoy the 
general consternation so simple a manccuvre as 
the mere uplifting of his foot had occasioned, and 
continued to pay the most unremitted attention to 
his dulcinea, who imagined that her admirer had 
been valiant in the assault upon the scribbler's 
afterpiece entirely upon her own account^and, after 
the violent up-beavings of innumerable articulate 
sighS} whispered that lie had been somewhat too 
rasbr But this oblique hint was cpi^veycd in 
such a significant manner, that it w^pfCTy evi- 
dent the lovesick maid gave not the repibof either 
in sorrow or anger. 

^ After this specimen of the Irishman's skill in 
posterior tactics, the amusement went on veryt 
heavily, and the company departed at an early^. 
hour amidst general dissappoiiitment 

* Wishing to make merry at the expence of 
the foolish, I made up to the forlorn little au- 
thor as he was gently rising from his truly hum* 
ble and lamentable situation amidst the prostrate 
chairs, and emiti ing the most dolorous groans. 
When I bad assisted to place him fairly upon his 

H 4 . 
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legs, I represented to him, in a very forcible man- 
ner, the gross indignity his honour had sustained^ 
and that no man, having the smallest pretensions 
to the title and character of a gentleman, could 
possibly digest so acrimonious a pill with any 
comfort to his palate ; and not only the pain he 
himself must feel was of consequence, but at a 
literary man he had a public character to support^ 
and if he cKd not resent su<"h vile behaviour, all the 
world would cry out against him. 

* I had no sooner made an end of this appeal 
to his wounded feelings, during the which he 
uttered as grievous a yisage as I had lately 
$een, than, amidst a rising groan^ he ejacu- 
lated " Oh \ Lord, oh Lord ! what am I to 
do? what am I to do?" ** Why, as to that 
matter," said I, while I could scarcely keep a 
grave demeanor, " there is or^Iy one method that 
a mart of honour makes use of to punish another 
that has misbehaved; pistols, you know, my good 
friend — pistols are always' ready, my clear sir.'* Say- 
ing this, I did not allow him time enough to give 
way to his fear too much, bur commencing a 
hearty slapping upon his shoulder, promised him 
all the a.'-sistance in my pov/er. 

* But all would not do ; tl>e bare mention of 
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pistols had produced such an effect upon his 
constitution, that a sore dysentery was tlie rapid 
consequence of my painful intimation. How- 
ever, I hit upon a sure method to remove all 
his fears; I told him, that as in ail probability 
I should act as second to his foe, I would not 
put any ball into his antagonist's pistol, so that 
he might stand his fire in the most perfect 
security. 

* This had the desired efibct, and in a tran* 
sport of joy he seized me by the hand* ^* My 
dear sir, if you will but adhere to that determinar> 
tion, and secure me from an untimely grave, I 
shall never be able to thank you sufficiently , for 
enabling me to rescue my honour from the* vile 
clutches of that horrid brute.*' I assured him in 
the most solemn manner he might depend upon 
my word. ** Then I will send the beast a chal- 
lenge this very instant/' replied the brave hero ; 
saying which, be limped out of the room with 
considerable alacrity. 

* Having so far gained my point, I immediately 
went in search of the Hibernian, whom I found 
solacing himself over a bottle of red-port, die 
ladies having adjourned to bed. He was in most 
excellent glee^ imagining he had jnade great pr#<» 

H 5 . 
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groiiatheaAcdoiisofdie ttaMFirgift;iii2Ai|NBfi 

oiy cntranoe, he itarted op with ihe hscdeia oae> 

4»iid and a glais ia the other, and^ wltile he a»- 

.'liiiBeil « mort ludicrous teer of phis, bawled out) 

>.;*f Bj die holy mother of £? e» aud you ahalltaiib 

a JitUe of the dare creature ; ah, now» and Mf 

: JaiuByou ahali now, for I'm afterhauliajg dowatfae 

sweet charmer's coloun, and I'll boatdfaecialkl 

twinkling of a star-light." 

•<-<• After haying taken hii'wine,^add wUen'his 

ijpariti were somewhat allayed, I ibid l^hi I bad 

ofierfaeard the small gendeman ha hid .fcaadld 

.jQ.TOughly in the' balUrooni, 01710 j|^ ihalr.^fa 

would ■ challenge him to fi^ khnwrdixtrlyi^ 

:.4* ^Axrah^ and upon my ^oul| nodiiqgi|la06i 

me more than a whis and crack oi:€w»: with 

a pop-gun, and by Jasus I'll be after Viewing him 

-where he stands now ; but the gibbetty sconndrel 

. ;]§ such a little reptile^ I'll be difiScult to hie him ; 

.but by St» Patrick I'll have a blunderbuss^ andaenil 

the puny devil to his lawful abode, now^ at once*'* 

He bad scarcely finished the utterance of iheie 

iHTords, when a lacquey brought in a note, and 

delivered it to him His countenance, while 

. he perused it, was extremely whimsical ; and 

when he h^d read it, he threw it to me with a 
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half-whispered "By Jasus !" The note was as 
follows : 



« Sir, 

*^ You have committed a vile assault upon 
mC) and which as a gentleman and a man of honour 
I cannot receive quietly, therefore I shall expect 
you to give me honourable satisfaction, to-morrow 
morning. before breakfast, and behind the barn in 
Mr. Saxton's premises. Although I could take the 
law upon you, I w ill shew you that I can be above 
all such ungentlemanly proceedings, and con- 
vince you that I am not such a brute as you are* 
The bearer will receive your answer, and convey 
it to me. It is almost needless tp acquaint you 
that pistols are always my weapons. 
Yours, 

Stephen Scribblestuff," 

* The perusal of this curious note diverted 
me not a little, as I was well acquainted with the 
secret spring and motive of such a valiant squirt 
of' the pen. The challenged captain needed no 
bint of mine to stimulate a proper answer, but 
called vociferously for pen and ink, and wrote the 
folio wiag laconic ^nd energetic scrawl : 
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** You whoreson miscreant^ what io you mane 

by thrusting your d d sharp elbow into my 

sliort^ribs, and then, by Jasus, to scare me by 
your pop-gun play ? but in the morning Til 
blow up your ship, by the holy Patrick, and send 
you hopping on your prickly elbows to your oW 
relation thedisvil. Your?, 

Captain Rattle o'Callagkan 

o'Shallagan.*^ 

• Having dispatched this elegjint compositiott 
to the challenger, he began to whistle and hum 
in rums some wild Irish air he had heard amongst 
his native mountains, and to which he gave some 
peculiar turns of his own composition, that tor- 
tured my ears not a little, and I could not resist 
my laughter, which. would have effectually pro- 
voked his choler, had I not artfully turned it upon 
the note_ he had received from the valiant little 
hero, his antagonist. This not only appeased 
him, but excited his risibility in the most violent 
degree; and having called for another bottle of 
wine, he sat down in great glee for the remainder 
of the evening ; but as he became remarkably 
fiirious in proportion as the fumes of the liquor 
affected his head, I thought ic most prudent to 
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retire to bed, which he suffered me to do with 
some difficulty , and after I had promised to be his 
second in the. duel. 

* The eager Irishman awoke me at an early 
hour in the morning, and desired me to repair with 
him immediately to the field of action, the which 
I did with all possible dispatch : but, after 
waiting a yery considerable time at the appointed 
place of rendezvous without any appearance of 
the little champion, the patience of the captain 
became exhausted, and he exclaimed with great 
fervour, that the miscreant wanted to '* humbug 
him," and at the same time he begged that I would 
go in search of him. 

^ I did so, and found him most devoutly 
upon his knees in his bed-room, uttering many 
incoherent ejaculations purporting the salvation 
of his soul should he fall beneath the weapon 
of his adversary. I forthwith rallied him upon 
his want of courage, and reassured him of 
his perfect safety in the encounter. 

^ His fears being quieted, and his second in rea- 
diness, we proceeded to the scene of action, where 
we found the captain storming about in a complete 
phrensy of passion, swearing all manner of non- 
descript oaths, and stamping furiously upon the 
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ground^ denouncing vengeance upon the unhappy 
author ; but he no sooner perceived our ap- 
proach, than he took his ground with astonishing 
dijspatchy holloing out upon his adversary to 
draw neari that he might do his business for him in 
a crack, 

* The sight of the foe had quite a con- 
trary effect upon the delicate nerves of the 
small hero, and, in spite of all my assevera- 
tionsy he began to shake like a half-drowned 
T3tf and would willingly have dispensed with 
even the sham encounter with so fierce an an- 
tagonist as the Hibernian. He was, however, 
obliged to take his station, where he stood shiver- 
ing with anguish, and looking yellow with de- 
spair, while I was engaged in loading the pistols ; 
which I had no sooner done, than I delivered the 
respective weapons to the combatants, who had 
taken the proper distance. 

< But just as the captain was on the point 
of firing upon the woe-begone youth, I whis- 
pered him that the pistols were loaded with 
ball, and that he would as certainly suffer 
death as^ ever poor forlorn convict had done at 
Tyburn. In the twinkling of an eye, down dropt 
the pistol from his trembling gripe, and he betook 
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himself to flight with remarkable swiftness, cast- 
ing many a look beliind upon the furious champion 
that vehemently followed him, pursuing withun^ 
common ardour, and denouncing the most terrible 
revenge npon the coward should he be able to 
come up with him ; but having fired his pistol in 
the rear of his enemy, it had an effect equal to a 
sudden and favourable brctzc upon the [sails of a 
small vessel at sea, and the unfortunate author in* 
creased his rapidity of motion to such an amazing 
degree, that he far outstript the more ponderous 
motions of the irritated captain. 

< While the principals in the tragedy were 
thus employed, the ont in flight, and the othei 
in pursuit, we, who were the seconds, followed 
as fast as we were able, nearly convulsed with 
latrgheer. The fears of the small author 
operated so strongly upon his nerves, and ren* 
dered him ^so unconscious of any means of 
safety, that he continued to run round the bam 
behind which the duel was to have been fought; 
But at length his breath failing him, and becoming 
very weak, he was nearly overtaken by the foe^ 
whose strength was not in the least impaired, 
when, taking a diflFerent direction in his flight, and 
continuing to look Jix^hind bim9 he came in contact 
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mdi a worn of vaaf dimcDitoDS, that waa rivaling 
jtBBlfamoDgstcbemireBponthemai^gui of a verj 
flthy horpe-pond. . *. 

* The eflfect df this rencoupter waa suddeiir 
and bm^tably obvious; the unlucky hero 
£ew.off,or rather oTer, at a ttusigetii^ and, coA* 
turning head fiinCi he fi^U, after a fine abuttlecbck 
Jund of leap^ full into the moat nauaeous part of 
die urine and mirc^ iticking faat» whik his I^t 
and ^t cut as many cipers in the air as thcoioat 
aktl&l rope-dancier couUoficr to ^ yitm* . 

' This event, and aubsequeatexhibition^ once 
disarmed the Hibernian of all his irerandhe waaao 
convulsed with laughter that he waain great danger 
of- biireting a blood veasel ; nor was I in.a more 
comfortable state, for entirely overcome by excess 
of laughter, I was obliged to roll on the groundi 
and endeavour to ease my tortured bowels by 
anch or any other relief that was in my reach. 
. ' Some time elapsed before any.of us were ahk 
either to render the fallen hero assistance ourselves^ 
or demand it from others ; and when we were in ' 
such a condition, the captain concluded it would be 
more disgraceful to the calamitous youth, to send 
the hostler of the inn to pick him out of his loathe 
some dilemma, diao perform that piece of servica 
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oursdves ; and as he had it not in Im power to 
punisli his enemy as be had wished to do, he was 
the more determined upon this mode of proced-' 
ure ; and accordingly we forsook the poorwretchj 
who was tumbling upon the impure flood of all 
manner of stable filth, and put us strongly in re- 
membrance of Milton's description of Satan's 
fallen situation upon the burning lake^ where that 
immortal bard, says, 



•^ Him the Almighty Power 



^ Hurl'd headlong flaming from th' ethereal sky, 

** With hideous ruin and combustion down 

** To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 

*^ In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

** Who durst defy th' Omnipotent to arms. 

'^ Nin^ times tlie space that measures day and night 

** To inortal men, he with hb horrid crew 

" Lay. Vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf, 

** Confounded though immortal,"^ ' f 

But I will not any longer be guilty of what you 
will, and perhaps justly, term the prosticution of 
those sublime strainsof a bard, whose fame is even 
unamenable to the vast tribunal of T me itself. 
Come then and pay attention to the re mainder of my 
8tory,but first excuse even a mal-a-propos simile* 
* Leaving this scene of ludicrous action> wc pro- 
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ceeded to the house, and forth^^ith sent the ostler 
to the assistance of the humbled combatant, while 
we dispersed a plentiful breakfast by the aid of an 
excellent appetite> which the morning's adventure 
had inspired. "^ 

* Towards the close of our repast, we perceived 
from our window. a truly melancholy procession, 
formed principally by the dirtified ostler bearing 
upon his shoulder the cumbrous and filthy load 
of the bemired carcase of the far-fallen hero ; thiff 
group was followed by sundry unhallowed mor- 
tals, chat serve iii the under capacities of an inn} 
who seemed to be cracking their coarse jokes and 
low repartees at the expence of the miserable object 
before them. 

* It was not long before the whole house- 
hold was alarmed, and ran out in order to be- 
wail so unfortunate an affair, and render all 
the. verbal assistance at their beck. But our ears 
were soon assailed in a very unpleasant manner 
by some remarkably shrill accents, that we na- 
turally enough supposed to be emitted by a 
female, if of human extraction at all ; but so 
piercing, so acrimonious, and so completely non- 
descript, were the tones that accompanied the re- 
markable exclamations which so materially mo- 
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tested the organisation of our ears, that we were 
concluding the sounds must have been ^bricated hy 
some unhappy brute undergoing an involuntary 
torment, imtil our conjectures took a sudden ^d 
decided turn by the entrance of the distracted 
wench who was the partner of the unlucky buck 
in the ball of the last night, and who had sufiered 
such an indelible disgrace by his odoriferous,immer* 
sion into the memorable lake of impurity. 

^ She, without the smallest hesitation,orthc least 
atom of delicacy, made a severe verbal attack upon 
the Hibernianf in which she accused him of mur« 
dering the most polite, the most learned, and the 
most genteel, young man that she had ever met 
with; and that if die other gentlemen did not im« 
mediately revenge his untimely death, at any rate 
she had this consolation, that the law should take 
its due course, and she should soon receive the 
happy tidings of his execution at Tyburn. •* By 
the holy mother of St. Patrick," cried the exaspe- 
rated captain, *^ what are you after by all this 
d — d squall ? I murder the vile carrion I By Jasus, 
he tumbled over his own dare brother the sow, 
that was waiting to re^aive his own dare relation, 
with pnre love and sisterly affection ; and, holy 
Patrick, because I would'nt tare him from his 
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own amusement, and recreation, and pleasure^ 
with his relations, you're after telling me Tm his 
murderer ; but, arrah and by Jasus, an you don't 
gee out of the room as quick as you was after 
coming in, though you*re a wcnchy I'il tachc you 
a Connaught trick or two." This speech was 
delivered with such vehemence of word and ees^ 
tujfe, that the fair maiden thought it the most pru- 
dent step she could then take to decamp* with ali 
due dispatch. 

^ But the lady's insinuation was not alto- 
gether unfounded, as the case of the youth was 
literally deplorable; for he hadingulphed such full 
doses of mucilage during his abode in die ^' Slough 
of Despond*' that he remained in a state of torpor 
so much resembling death, that the major part of 
the spectators gave way to the most grievous la- 
mentations, and called down the vengeance of 
Heaven upon the recreant head of the scouted Hi- 
bernian, whom they did not scruple to denominate 
murderer and assassin, and many other equally 
meritorious titles were bestowed upon his charac- 
ter ; and so alarming became the outcry at his 
expence, that I conceived a necessity of going 
and explaining the whole transaction to the Qom^ 
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pany^, as well as to use my endeavours towards 
the recovery of the tristful author. 

* With this determination, I proceeded to the 
apartment in which the painful object lay 
under the operations of his numerous assistantS| 
who were busily employed in cleansing the 
afflicted patient of all impurity, and vigour- 
ously pouring brandy down the throat of the 
supposed defunct, at the expence of his suffo- 
cation. 

* I addressed the company in an audible 
yoice, and, in as forcible a manner as my 
stifled riMbility would permit, I represented the 
.particulars of the whole transaction as they had 
really occurred, and exculpated the character of 

, the fiery' captain from their opprobrious epithets; 
and also stated my suspicion^ that unless many 
invlividuals of the company sued his pardon, in all 
likelihood he would inflict some signal achiere- 
jnent upon their persona ; and at the same time I 
jepresented his unbounded choler, and the great 
danger any one brought upon himself by exciting 
its ebullitions, and that the miserable object before 
:^ A^ had provoked his irritability by challenging 
"'"^m to single combat with pistols, but that he 
^brought his present d^le upon bimself by a base 
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flight, in which he had encountered the aforesaid 
predicament. 

^ Having thus in some measure extenuated 
the reputation of my friend the captain^ I 
proceeded to operate upon the sufierer, amd bj 
force applied a strong emetic, which in a yerjr 
5hort time had an amazing effect upon his forlorn 
system, and he cascaded a many-coloured fountain, 
to the great edification of the astonished bye« 
standers, some of whom did not fail to make ho- 
nourable remarks upon my medical skill. 

^ Vast and copious evacuations fore and aft 
the body of the patient, produced very favour* 
able symptoms of convalescence ; and having 
nourished his offended stomach by proper sti- 
mulants, andsuffered him to take a comfortable 
nap, he was enabled to rise in a tolerable 
state of health with respect to his body, but 
his mind, as might be expected, was most 
materially disturbed, and he did not at all relish 
the significant glances he received from divers 
persons of the company. 

* These unhappy incidents having produced a 
melancholy effect upon almost every individual of 
the company, I proposed, by way of dissipating 
their languor, which appeared to be a growing 
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evil upon them, that we should explore the re« 
cesses of a curious cavern, that runs for many 
hundred feet into the very centre of the rocky hiU 
immediately beliind the inn^ and which wis a 
scene well worthy the investigations of every in- 
telligent person : but in order the better to obtain 
their consent to the excursion, I thought proper 
to hold fortli some strong and irresistible induce- 
ment to each individuah 

^ To the venerable and deeply-learned his- 
torian, I represented the great necessity there 
was for every man who had any intention of 
devoting his^days to literature, or that had its wel- 
fare at heart, to add to his store of imagery, and to 
extract the peculiar beauties of every scene which 
he had in his power to contemplate; and more- 
over, that no man having any such pretensions 
ought to neglect the smallest opportunities of 
cultivating the rare talent of description, which so 
few out of the many thousand scribblers that load 
the shelves of our libraries with such a cumbrous 
mass of dull, stupid, and inanimate matter, really 
possess: and, nevertheless he had erected unto him- 
self an eternal monument of fame, by producing 
such unexampled proofs of historic excellence, he 
might yet learn ; for, according to that excellent 
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erlage, ** we may live and learn to the tnt'' 
of the chapter/' no man ceases to obtain 
incf^ase of knowledge so long as he shall desire it 
** Bravo, bravo, my young friend !*' cried the ex- 
alted literary chieftain ; *' you're right, you're 
right, and although I have arrived at perfection in 
authorship, yet I'll go, I'll go, by all that's 
learned." 

* I next ai plied to the choice spirit^ in the form 
and garb of a reverend ecclesiastic ; and to him I 
painted the advantages he, in particular, would 
derive from such an excursion ^ for, as he must) 
in common with every truly, and properly, and 
devoutly disposed person, believe, that the justly 
celebrated regions of darkness and eternal woe arc 
situated in the vast excavations of earth's dread 
centre, and consequently in soinc degree resemr 
bling a horrid cavern, it 1 ehoved him, of all the 
personages present, to explore this gloomy abyss, 
because he doubtless would be able to furnish his 
imagination with many new and interesting ideas 
upon the aforesaid important subject, and in con- 
sequence be able to hold forth on the terrors of 
another state, in his next sermon, with vast effect 
upon the perfectly astounded faculties of his con- 
gregation, who, without doubt, would suppose, 
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ftDd with great justice, that the inspired priest was 
supematurally gifted ; and hence would arise a 
reputation that would spread both far and near, 
and render him an object of universil admirafion: 
and while admiring thou5ands receive! the pccu* 
liar excellences of his doctrine with awe and <nsro* 
nisbment, he would be abl^ to draw such a str'k- 
ing picture of the mansions of the damned, t'lat 
should effectually d;:ter his hearers from any fur* 
dier commission of sin. 

* This address lighted up snch an enthusiasm 
in the mind of this renowned champion of the 
psotestant faith, that he devoutly thanked me 
for my hints^ by whicl^ he certainly would 
be much benefited, and most cordially embraced 
the proposed adven(u|'e, Wiih the exception of 
the ladies, I had now only one person of con* 
sequence to attach* to the party ; and this was 
die fearless Hibernian, who, I had no doubt, 
would eagerly eng:ige in the expedition when 
I informeil him of my real scheme in pro* 
moting tlie excursion, which was simply this: I 
much wished for a private interview with the 
amiable and intensting young lady whom I last 
described when 1 e.idcavoured to sketch the out- 
Joes of ^character tliateach individuil of any im- 
VOL. I. I 
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portance at this place of public resort possessed 

at my arrival ; and in 6rder to accomplish mj 

purpose the better, I proposed to the Hiberniai^ 

that he also should enjoy a t£te-k-c2te with his 

adored dulcinea in one of the recesses t>f die 

aforesiaid solitude at the samejuncture, not having 

the smallest apprehension that our wenches wouU 

disapprove of such an adventure : I also informed 

him^that wecouldefFectually elude die pryingloob 

of the other part of the company, by cvtinguiib^ 

ing our lights ^t the mome . we arrived at a 

suitable spot for putting in priKtice our feasible 

scheme. 

* The Irishman, with great vehemence ot 
tpithet, complimented me upon the fahric*-ation of 
such an excellent adventure, and immediately 
plied his damsel for her consent, while I under* 
took to persuide the rest of the females to engage 
in the plan, in which I found no great difficulty ; 
so great is the deartli of all siimul js in the lan- 
guid scenes of fashion, aad vv/hat is termed amuse- 
ment, but which, in fact, is the greatest excess of in- 
dolence, and consequently the most wretched state 
of existence to a mind of tiie least power or feeling. 

* Every little novelty is here caught af, witli 
alUhe eagerness that a drowning man wODld ex^t 
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In attempting to gr^sp some slender twig that 
bends over the water in which he is sinking. 

^ Having now obtained the consent of all the 
pardes concerned^ and procured every necessary 
for the expedition, such as candles, tinder-box, 
matched, &c. &c. we set out in a body, and began 
CO climb the steep side of the mountain with con« 
siderable alacrity ; and, after some difficulty, we 
arrived at the mouth of the excavation, which was 
cloied by a low wooden door that was nearly con- 
cealed by thorns and briars, whose interwoven 
bmnthes formed a close thicket before it. 

* A way was made, and the door was opened, 
but such was the effect of the gloom, that appeared 
through the opening, upon the minds of the 
company, that the spirits of a great portion of 
iuun were completely dissipated ; and such was 
the violence of their fears, that they positively 
infused to go any further, and actually returned 
Kb die inn, leaving the reverend clergyman, the 
historian, the Hibernian with his partner, and 
myielf with mine, to achieve the adventure by 
Ourselves. But fearing these worthy gentlemen 
would be induced to attend us rather too close! v. 
[ privately whispered to our guide, that he shouli 
endeavour to terrify these valiant heroes* by tfec 
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dangers of the place, and beg of ihem to return, 
upon the signal of a n Ink from mc ; at the same 
time I desired him to remain within call, lesl ne 
should lose ourselves in the dark intricacies with 
which the {>loomv cavern aliounded. 

' All being ready, and each of vs being 
furnished with a candle, our guiile led the way 
through a very luw ai.d narrow cnirance ; but sg 
we proccnied turther ij.io ihc recess, the rocky 
srchway became much more lofiy, and was most 
beautifully bespangled by scarry suhnances, that 
glitiered under ibc reilk;ctions of ihc cundle-bcami 
as ihiy cairght their aiigulated surfjte, and ga»e 
(be whole cavern the brilliant appearanie of en- 
chantment ; while ihe hollow sound of our foot- 
Ete[>E, undisturbed by any other noise, was' re- 
echoed from innumerable and remote rcceSKS 
«f (he damp and cmbowelled solitude. 

* The deeper wc penetrate into the AliTMb 
Ac narrower the passage became j till at leiwjn 
wc were under the awkward nci^essity of prck^ 
cecding siogty one before another, and we 
continued deiccnding in this manner into the 
very bowels of the earth, until we arrived at 
» aore spacious pan of the cavern, from 
'Wbich branched several daik pasngcs. 
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• At this spot, 1 gave the promised wink to the 
guide, who, in coDsequence, exctaimed in an ap- 
parent panic, '* Good Lord have mercy on us I the 
damps are coming on, and Holy Jesu can scarcely 
save us !" siying these serious words, he pointed 
towards some of the gloomy caverns of the moun- 
tain, and exhibited a truly dolorous visage. Our 
cothpanions instantly turned round and scampered 
off with wonderful dispatch, not daring to cast one 
4ook behind ; while our guide held his sides and 

loared with laughter at the sucqess of his trick. 
.Thrusting an useful token of my approval into 
his hand,- 1 told him we would explore the pass- 
ages before us, alone, while he sliould remain in 
the open place in which we then were, ready to 
assist us should we lose ourselves in the dreary 
mazes of the cave. 

< He immediately took his station, while tht 
Hibernian and myself, with our languishing and 
-fearful mates, cautiously proceeded onward through 
the dismal'gloom. 

* Wobad not penetrated very far, when a sudden 
|;iisc of air extinguished our lights, and we were 
under the painful necessity of groping our way in 
the dark, over large stones and loose fragments of 
irack^ to the great endangering of our necks; and at 
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length the air became so damp, and our path so 
much obstructed, that I halted with my lardy ao^ 
intntstiDg companion, imagining die h]gh-bkx)ded 
Iriahman to be close in my rear : but having stood 
fat a while in attemive silence listening for hisap 
pioacb, without being able .to hear any. sound 
^st indicated his sojourning in ^ wake. Ire- 
aoWcd for the present to mnain .where I waf» 
and accordingly we seated ourselves upcMxalaifo 
iMcee of rock, in what we conceivc(l;to be avXeBSSi 
pf the passage. 

* We had not been long in dus aituatiDii 
enjoj^ii^ the dcligjiiia ,of each other's §o&mj^ 
when a faint sound (ff rfiir^distAm fbottrtcpr was 
gently reverberated from the damp walk of 
the cavern. Th^ sound grew louder and more 
distinct^ till, fast appraachingi we could easiljr 
idiitinguish the blundering noise of falling and 
rolling amongst loose stones ; at the same tiasi 
0L resnarkahly shrill and piercing shriek invaded 
our ears with uncommon discomfiture. TJiis 
was followed by a kind of stifled exdamation* of 
^ Hbly Jasust'* that at once convinced us bow 
near the Hibernian and his ancient commodity 
were to us; and we sat in silence, to wait the fur* 
ther progress of the lovers, not in the least dpubCki 
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ing but we should gain much cause for divertise- 
ment from the amusing and ludicrous proceedings 
of so curious a pair : nor were we mistaken. 
They stumbled onwards in thedaik,uttenng divcis 
sighs, and sundry woeful exclamations, indicative 
of the uncomfortablcness of their lonely situation. 
Havmg groped their way in fear and trembling,until 
they very nearly approached our retreat, they sud- 
denly halted ; and the captain, continuing to utter 
incoherent ai.d unfinished sentences, placed his 
inamorata upon a fragment of rock, observing 
that I had *^ humbuggM him, and left him to 
perish in the d — ^— d hole.*' " But arrah and 
by Jasu8,*'said he, **ril be after taching him how 
to humbug me again, when you and me, my 
dare, sweety heaven)y> adorable, and saint-like, cap- 
tive of the shoul of your own dare, and amiable, 
and beautiful, captain Rattle o*Gallaghan o'Shal* 
lagan, will get out of this cursed abode of stinks 
and stews." 

• You will easily believe this speech was not 
very digestible to my gizzard, and I did not 
much relish the idea of having this hair-brain- 
ed and rattle-skulled hero for my avowed enemy : 
however, 1 was contented for the present atten*^ 
tivelv^toiisten to the extravagant drollery of his 

14 
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^ogOff 4nd 'it was not long.befoitf thU sMngi 
lover disturbed the dreary silence of the place 
by the follawing ludicrous rhapsody. ** Dareit 
jewel duit ever glittered in the sun's glory^ volKb- 
safe to refaive your own dare elected captatli 
Rattle o'Gallaghan o*Shallagan into yotir Kweet 
and beaotifui and adorable annsi and he shall be si 
a babe to your breast. What is-t^e light of die 
sun when compared to the glory of your eyvii 
. What snow is so white, what lily so fair^vwhsl 
snowdrop •«q pore^ what rose so - beaupMi 
what myrtle so sweet^as your divine ftce \\ 0\iS 
■sun of my day^ star df^mj ni^^> aneel of my soid| 
wwmer of my bloodjligftt df my eyes9 dai&g 
of my true, and loving, and constant, little heart, 
condescend to suffer me to kifs the hern of yeor 
garments, and lie prostrate at your feet, till in 
your wisdom, and goodness, and mercy, you shall 
command your dare Rattle to rise and call 
you his own dare jewel.'* 

^ A& he uttered these words, a loudT rumbling 
noise immediately followed, by which I concluded 
he had fulfilled the latter part of his speech in good 
earnest. After divers severe sighs^ the antique but 
^tender damsel cried out in somewhat dissonant ac- 
«ent% but which contained the most romantic and 
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absurd qpithets, to beseech her prostrate loyer to 
rise and be happy. She had no sooner uttered this 
command, than theHibernian, intoxicated with joy> 
rose with vast precipitation, and clasped the lan* 
guishing fair-one in his brawny arms with sucEi 
Yehemence of passion, at the same time making 
every neighbouring recess of the cavera resound 
with the loud smacks hfs vigorous kissing occa- 
sioned, that the delicate lady was utterly unable 
to resist so much bodily force> and actually sunk 
under such a gigantic pressure. 

* Rolling ofF the projection of the rock upon 
which they were placed, they continued falling 
down a deep descent, as I conjectured from the 
hollow rumbling noise the loose stones made at 
they rattled down the steep in company with the 
sorely afBicted pair, who Toctferated manfully, and 
screamed with fierce Tehemence of anguish, until 
all was silenced by the loud but remote splashing 
of water, which apparently sounded from a great 
depth of abygs very near the place where I stood 
with my sweet companion* 

* Fearing I might fall down the same precipice^ 
I did not venture to stir forward one step from the 
spot where I was, but chose rather to exert my 
lungs in calling for the assistaoce of our guide^ 
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vriMch } for&with did with dctpemte yocil^piljf 
^an ; and it was not kog befefp a ifoot Ij^ 
began to gleam upon the damp aides of % 
cawro, which rapidly increasedf tipdl we had t^ 
jadsfactioti to .discern the distant flame of a toipib 
i^* in ^ few minutes the guid^ stood before jij^ . 
«|ipeariog somewhat surprised that we wcce iat$f 
daak ; but. there being no (ime to kxe^ I beggql 
be would iM'ocecd forwards with the. light, Sof4 
eerily believed the unlucky obtain had sujiiktQDl 
the horrors of an untimely death, in conapsiy 
with his mate. - . « 

« We had proceeded but a few yards^ whjBQ. j( 
J^ dismal groaa uppii our left directed us to f 
4eq» chasm in the rock; and upon holding op At 
torch^ye could ju«t discern part of the lady's wEite*- 
garments, and the broad front of the Hibernian 
sticking out from between the damsel's l^s, at f 
considerable distance below in some black water. 
I immediately directed the guide to go down fbfi 
craggy steep, uhile I slowly followed with th/B 
light, and my sweet partner remained 4fponihe 

top. 

< It was with the utmost difficulty, and after a 
cot\siderable lapse of time, that we were able U) 
a^ar the jpondepous apd unwieldy ca^icaaes of 4k 
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anfprtunate lovers, and by dint of vast labour 
convey chccn to the top of the procipice» where vf4 
deposited them motionless upon the ground. I 
iii^Cantly dispatched tlie guide to the inn for fur- 
ther assi3tance. whilst I staid with the devoted 
pair. I could not contemplate their rueful viraget 
vrithout violent laughter, notwithstanding their 
unpleasant state ; but my risibility was the roor^ 
excited because I knew thev were not much iiw 
jured in reality, and that the lady's affliction was 
for the most part affected. The Hibernian, indeed^ 
was actually somewhat damaged, and iiis face 
bled much ; for he had done all in his power to 
screen his mistress from danger by a close em* 
biace, during their uncomfortable roll, and conse# 
quently was ihe more hurt. 

* About half an hour had elapsed, when a for<« 
midable body of domestics, accompanied b|r a few 
of the valiant company, arrived with torches, and 
^U assisted to bear the wretched couple to the inn; 
not a few seriously condoling in their miahap, 
while some individuals, amongst whom I ranked 
foremost, gave way to their mirth. 

^ At length we quitted the cavern, and descend- 
ed the mountain towards the inn, where we 
arrived in a slow and grotesque procession, after 
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jf''' ViCiirio«s but unfortunate. expedirioik-inu^d^ 

feren in the mdventure were immedaatdy ki'dgfri 

' in Aeir reipcctive bedsi and proper atienkiob paH 

to Aem, whilst I and my partner ad|oanied toiiie 

» ' - ■ » 

pnUie itMmly andrecounted at hrgethewfaob 
|»ajticuIaTt of the tragedyy unichr to^^' entertain; 
ment of die companr, but tftost df ^1 to the ftai* 
X Bute andKM* that had so hiiely mide aoch % dii- 
graceful exhibition in the « Sbngh of DeipoliS/^ 
I waaverj agreeably engaged amongic the hdiei^ 
when I was informed that t)ie captain was reihM 
to his senses, but that he was in a perfect pbmy 
bf pasrion, and was furiously d^Mfunciag veng^ 
uce aphist me^' to whoae charge only he hid 
the whole blame of the unfortunate transac- 
tion* 

' < Wishing to pacify him as much as possiblct 
I proceeded to the apartment in which be lay, 
followed by the doctor who attended him. But 
my entrance was no sooner perceived by that fu- 
rious hero, than he started up in his shirt, audi 
seizing a chamber-pot that stood within his reach, 
and which contained the contents of his late meats 
half-digested, as well as other equally nauseous 
Ingredients, hurled the whole calamity with dire- 
ful vengeance at my head. Perceiving thedread* 
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fill weapon whizzing through the arr exactly in 
the direction 'Of my skull, I very naturalled low- 
ered my topmast, and stooping low down, the pes- 
tilential instrument of destruction passed over me^ 
and struck the unhappy doctor full in the face, 
making a most terrible crash, and casting forth 
effluvia that well-nigh overcame me» 

^ This miserable pulse-feeler was at that unlucky 
moment standing at my back upon the threshold of 
the door that opened immediately into the stair^ 
case, and was in consequence precipitated bcad^ 
first down a long flight of steps, and, being partly 
accompanied by the fragments of the demolished 
vessel of impurity, made a dreadful lumbering 
noise. 

< You will easily believe that an exhibition of 
this nature instantly convinced me that my per- 
son was wholly unsafe in my then present situa- 
tion ; and I forthwith darted out of the room, 
flew down stairs, jumped over the prostrate and 
apparently defunct doctor, and made the best of 
my way % my own room. Justly fearing the 
signal vengeance the hot-headed Hibernian wouki 
hurl upon my recreant head so soon as he 
should be able to leave his apartment, I thought 
the most prudent st^p 1 could take woukl be to 




'c&'Srcm thb«cieiie^.ai^ioiiwMuNifekMtii 
UnaOf or troubling mjfjclf mih ttkiog m SatatL 
letfc of the comptoy. I vts rqiolvfld upon ft» 
flMMWnrrey sol onljr oo ftoconnc of llie thflJKft 
then WM of nay braina hieing Uowatiorjbioclfirf 
out by tfaeiriihmui, bat I wat-alreidy t|red o£ 
the ibtipidicy of the company. I iud once ndoBi 
boen dcn|;hted by wwiog Ae acnerj^ of. the 
places ted bad gained many addjdiNnl trikijifi 
character to «iy stock of kboarladgey iiy mdleaa' 
piatiflg die vaiioua and ailigabur peraaaagaa at the' 
ion) tAjch cooadcvted all the ricbea- 1 had c» 
pected to reap ftom my visit to if adeck $ and 
aoeordingly I determined to ^proceed on my jour* 
ncy immediately. 

' With this resolution, I discharged my tempo- 
rary vatet*de-ohambFe, "who had served oie ex« 
tremely -well iti aH iespects notvi^idistandiiig 
mppearances had been so much against bim» and 
made him a handsome present for his servicest 
I paid my bill immediately, aiOd prive|cly ordering 
my horse to be got ready, I secrctljWecamped, 
without acquainting any individual of the com-* 
pany with my precipitate step, and proceeded 
towards Derby, upon my route to the southern 
parts of 4bis kingdom, octujiied in aerigus refleCNr 
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dons upon the foll^ of mankind, and Iamentin|^ 
the false estimate which almost every man forms 
of human life. 

* Thus have I given you a hasty sketch of 
<ny last emersion into society ; and should you 
derive the least . instruction or amusement from 

» 

the detail, I shall be fully recompensed for mj 
trouble in writing this letter. When I am 
able to give you any more interesting traits of 
character, you may rely upon hearing from your 
a&ctionate friend, 

THE wanderer/ 

I cannot take my leave of the foregoing letter 
describing a ** Fashionable Adventure/' without 
stating my'neasous for introducing it in:o this work 
in iUi present form, and also Differing some anim** 
^dversions upon certain passages of it, which 
tpay probably offend some of my affectedly religi- 
ous or over-delicate readers. 

My reasons then for its present publication 
axe mai0f these. When the third volume of 
•* The Adviser" was published, I was not a little 
surprised to find -^ch an erroneous and^lame acr 
•cou^t of thi% same adveature, related i^ the yStJi 
€§t^y i)l itugt yobipe j «d4 ihavMig so iV^^endjr 



heard my friend (who was die actor in the %t^, 
relate the particulars of the tVansacnorij T requested 
he would permit me to publish the preceding 
letter, whidh contains all the circomstatices of 
idle adventure, exactly as diey occurred. What 
'were the principal causes that i.iJuced d)e leamel 
author of the essay in question to pabliih.ji|(;B& sa 
account, I know not ; but I belief tiiost of my 
readei]! will agree in the opinion, that if the iela* 
tion is 'worthy of publication, it is on account of 
the numerous traits of character h contains, and 
as illustrative of the folly of mankirtd: but I am 
sorry to obsenre, that there is little of either in the 
/^resaid essay. But, united as J Am by every en- 
dearing tic of affection to the learned author of 
that paper, I will forbear to tash it with the smart- 
ing stripes of irony and ridicule, whidi would be 
so easily inflicted upon its foibles. I will consider 
only the motive that induced its existence, and, 
knowing that to be good, will forgive its errors. 

Now with respect to certain passages of tha 
relation, which, I am assured, will be dffitned pro- 
fane in the sight of over-scrupulous and aiFectedly 
devout Christians, particularly those that will be 
considered as positive swearing, and as denoting 
the corrupted principles and consummate wickedK 
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ness of the author of them ; I cannot suffer so 
intimate and so much valued a friend of mine, 
whom I know to possess the most benevolent 
intentions in ali his actions, to lie under such a 
&]se and unjust stigma. Let those ignorant 
and mistaken zealots recollect^ that die first and 
greatest of all studies is the study of man ; and 
that our knowledge of each other, and even of 
ourselYes, is much increased by a particular at* 
tention to every trait of character, however disa-' 
greeable or minute it may be ; and, when we have 
gained one, by endeavouring to trace It up to 
its orijgin, we may derive both truth and accuracy 
of perception from every feature : and if we ar^ 
desirous of forming an esiact estimate or picture 
of man, surely we. must depict alJ his foibles, and . 
not neglect to pourtray any of his vices as well at 
follies^ in order to render the lesson instructive to 
others. Had the writer of the preceding paper 
left out of his relation those epithets which are of- 
feo^ive to some, the respective characters who ut« 
tered them, or to whom they belong, would have 
been so rocomplete as to be wholly unworthy ofde- 
flcription ; but, on the other hand, now that we 
have them iq their true colours,, we can laug|i slc 
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their absurdities, aftd lament the exiBtence of their 
yices^ while xve Are able to benefit hf another 
lesson in human nature, wherein we have seen 
ibiljr ridiculed, and vice discouraged, and meidjp 
by exhibiting it unmasked. I believe evefy think- 
ing being will grant, that in order to be moHf 
benefited by an insightinto the human chaimeiert 
▼icd, as well as* virtue, must be seen- whirfly undis* 
guised \ and when all the good and bad qualities art 
exposed naked to our view> we admixe-ajid derifs 
infinite advantage from a cantempktton of thi 
goodand their happy effects, while we are shockci 
by and abhor the bad. . As I iuof cofiTinoec^ thst 
in humy cases it is only necessary to bold up the 
mirror of Truth, wherein the virtues and vices 
of mankind are seen in their native colours, to the 
gaze of society, in order to be productive of a vast 
deal of real good, I will never, by so doing, be 
amenable to the shallow and contracted opinions 
of ignorant and mistaken men, whatever preten- 
sions they may imagine themselves ^ititied to as 
censors, but continue to exhibit vice loaded with 
all its deformity, virtue adorned with all its 
heavenly attributed, and folly arrayed in all her 
empty pomp, in despite of ofij private opinion* 
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Let every human being sec to his own actions, 
and be amenable to the awful tribunal of his owm 
conscience. 



*' I cannot tell what you and other men 

" Think of this life ; but, for my single self, 

" I had as lief not be, as live to be 

** In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

" I was born free as Caesar ; so were you : • 

" We both have fed as well 5 and we can both 

" Endure the wmtcr*8cold as well as he.*' 

** Quid de me alii loquantuff ipii vldeint i led !•• 
quentur tamen/^ 

** As to what tome persons may say of me, let them 
look to their own words ; but nevertheleN they will 
talk." 
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** Hnlona "(iiiociuo modo scripCa delccfat." 

** HiBCory is always pleaaii^, wriu it at you wUt,'^ 
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* ^iiere'er I roam, whatever reatma (o see, 
" Myhcatti untravcU'd, fbndlj tufne to tfaee | 
" Still to my brothei turns, witb ccaEeleit pain, 
" And drags at each rcnMve a kngthening ch^o." 
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** If drctttisbiflci^s lead ine» I Is^II'find 

** Wlxeittruthi8faid,tfa<itoglittweiiehidltida5d' 

•• WiAia tkt centre.*'——^-— 

It would be unjusc on my part to give the foIIoYr» 
Ing narrative to the public^ without mentioning 
the source from which I have drawn the facts 
that form the basis of the work. 

At no greU distance from the metropolis of 
this kingdom, lives a gentleman (whose name^ 
from motives of delicacy, I think necessary to con- 
ceal) who resided for many years in the East In- 
dies, occupying an exahed and highly honourable 
station under the government of the Company of 
Directors, in the interior parts of that interesting 
and delightful part of the world. 

A man possessing such brilliant talents, and 
'Such accuracy of observation, as this gentleman 
is blessed with, could not ossibly spend the prime 
«f his life in such inteiesting country, 
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without hieeoming possessed of nuinj valuabk 
miterialsy incsJculiibljr useful to any literarj 
work at all relative to the history, mannersy and 
cuitoiiiSy of the inhabitants of that golden dime* 
Such materials he did coUmI, and was aided in. his 
search after knowledge, by a sound judgment^ 
ardent imagioatioo, and indefatigajiie zeal-; bot^ 
frona some particular ^notives of his ^wn^ he 
sever gave his Indian researches to die . puUic^ 
Cp whom, doubtless^ they would prove a rate Bxd 
invaluable acquisition. 

With his permission I have selected a few in- 
teresting facts from amongst some or his manu- 
scripts ; and now present them, newly clothed by 
my own dress, to the world, and I have little doubt 
but they will prove instructive and amusing 
to all those who are in search of knowledge as 
well as pleasure. 

I have two very strong motives for thus 
troubling my readers with these |)refatory re- 
marks. The first, and perhaps the most important 
to them, IS, the necessity there was for me to 
state the origin of the facts I have made use of in 
these travels j for without such an explanation) 
many might suppose the whole relation to be 
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ttiercly the cflFusions of a strong creative j^ancy ; 
but I hope all such will now believe the contijj^ry* 
The second, and not the less powerful, motive, 
at least with me, is, having this opportunity i^\ 
express, ito some measure, tiie sense of gvatitude I 
feel to the original writer of them ; not only for 
bis present goodness, by permitting me to make 
use of the principal part of the matter they con- 
tain, but also for the innumerable proofs of 
gCRcrosity, benevolence, and affection, which I 
have experienced from him. But his character, 
which is almost without blot and without s:ain, 
can receive very little additional honour by any 
praises of mine ; yet it gives me pleasure to offer 
this my small tribute of gratitude and afFectioa 
to a man who is, indeed, far beyond the reach of 
empty adulation, -but whose greatest delight is in 
'Contributing to the happiness and nearest interests 
of mankind. He is, in every respect, an ornament 
of society ; and I am proud of my alliance with 
so excellent a man, to whom I am united 
not onlv by the bonds of affection, but of near 
consanguinity. 

** The bridegroom may forget the bride 

** Was made his wedded wife ye»t*r-c*en ; 
VOL. I, K 



^ Theinonaixhmayfbigietthe^rowa. 

^ That on his. head an hour has'been f 
^ The mother may forget the child 

•• That smites sae sweetly jon her knee ; 
^t But rn remember thee, J . o F 9, 

«*j|]id«' that thou hast donefor me !** - 
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FIRST MORNING. 

** Could nature's bounty satisfy the breast, 

** The sons of India were truly bless'd. 

** Whatever fruits in different clinnft%!4re found, 

** That proudly rise, or humbly court tiie ground ; 

" Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 

** Whose bright succession decks the varied year ; 

** Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 

** With vernal lives, that blossom but to die : 

1 

** These, here disporting, own the kindred soil^ 
** Nor ask luxuriance from the planter's tpil ; 
** While sea-bom gales their gelid wings expand, 
** To wmnow fragrance round the smiling land." 

I was now entered upon the delightful and 
luxuriant province of Guzerat ; and as I travelled 
slowly onwards, almost lost in admiration at the 
astonishing richness, beauty, and fertility^ of this 
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tinrivalled country, I looked forward with rapturit 
to the long-wished-for period when I should 
^lescry the ancient waHt md lofty domes of the 
far-famed city of Ahmedabad, the metropolis of 
uzecat. . . : : 

* Towards noon I reached the verdant banks 
of the majestic Nerbedda^ whose vast expanse of 
Tolling waters, sometimes sparkling under die 
bright rays of a vertical sun, and in the more re- 
mote distance r^lfecting ihe deflsp ^lid cloudless 
azure of heaven, added a refreshing coolntss* to 
the spicy gales/aiid in some degree allayod the 
intensity of the heat, which was yet too>p6WdtfQl 
for' tttb «b biar ; ttii I thgtltlf Hb^t tM friefjdly 
«hade of a banian-tree, uhfer which to piSs the 
hottest hours of the day, and rest until the evening, 
when I should continue my journey amidst the 
most fragrant and refreshing zephyrs that precede 
the shades of night. 

* The tree under which 1 halted aiv) pitched 
my cartip-equipage is one of ihe niost celebrated 
throughout Hindostanj and being by much the 
finest I had ever seen, I shaH venture to describe 
it. Perhaps this tree may be considered as one of 
the most wonderful of all the productions of 
bountiful nature i and in this matchless climate, 
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Inhere the earth is for ever fruitful and abundantly 
iMxuriant, it flourishes with eternal ver^urei and^ 
from the wonderful nature of its growth, forra^ 
an extensive grpve, nearly ii^ipervious to the 
intense rays of the sun, and abounding with 
faumerous and various inhabitants. The Hindoos, 
who venerate this tree unto adoration, call it the 
bur-tree. Many of them are found of vast 
qxtent ; and as they are continually increasing in 
siaci, they may be said to be exempted from that 
Gurse which hangs upon every other of nature'^ 
works having animal or vegetable life, and which 
jreqders them liable to decay : but this tree defies 
even the slow and certain progress of time to sap 
its vitality ; for every branch emanant from thp 
great trunk, arriving at a certain age, shoots 
forth many ^mall fibres, which, increasing in 
length and thickness, bend downwards to the 
earth, whose surface they gradually reach, and, 
penetrating into the ground) take root, and them- 
selves become parent trees by again shooting out 
young brai^ches, which grow up in like manner, 
^pd like them bend downwards again, ^fter having 
reached a certain hpight, and agaii;^ take root* 
By this singular mode of growth, every branch 
becomes the parent cS many t^ees, ^11 q{ wl^ich 
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multiply in a like proportioiii. and all remahl 
connected to each other, growing in immeDie 
arches, and forming vast festoons, which-graduall/ 
spread over an amazing extent of soil, and from 
one original trunk form a large and beautiful 
grove. No limits are ascribed to the extent of 
this tree ; for as long as it finds a sufficiency of 
soil capable of affording it nourishment, k extendi 
its verdant foliage. When we consider th^ great 
value of this tree to the natives of so warm a 
climate as that of India, under which it is ever a 
cool shade, we cannot be surprised that die 
Hindoos are so peculiarly attached to it. They 
consider and venerate it as an emblem of the great 
Deity whom they adore ; and as they contemplate 
its never-failing strength, its vast and outstretching 
arms^ and its lovely and overshadowing protection 
from the extremes of weather, they humble their 
minds before their Creator, and are almost ready 
to yield divine honours to so great a work. 

* As there are so many solitary and cool re- 
cesses, so many delightful walks and charming 
avenues, all impervious to the fiercest^nd most 
powerful beams of a'^pic &un, within the circuit 
of one of these trees,* i|M^ Brahmins spend tbc 
whole of their lives, veiled ui the gloomy shroud 
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of feligious awe, within cheir shades ; and they arc 
not only the resort of these devotees, but arc 
frequently the scenes of mirth and pastime to all 
the Hindoos, who are happy to unbend in these 
»weet retirements: and in this interesting solitude, 
many a fond youth, glowing with the ardour of 
impassioned love,, presses his beauteous maid, all 
panting with nameless joys, to his throbbing. 
heart> and sighs what he cannot speak; while 
she, lovely blue-ey'd maid,, lies on his generous 
bosom, wrapt in the soft and ethereal transports 
of a first affection, scarcely knowing whether she 
lives on earth or breathes in heaven. 

'' She looks ; and in th' enchanted crystal sees 
** A bower o'er-canopied with tufted trees : 
** The wanton stripling lies beneath the shade,- 
** And by his side reclines a blooming maid; 
** O'er her fair limbs a silken mantle flows, 
" Through which her youthful beauty softly glows^ 
** And, part conceal'd and part disclosed to sight, 
•* Through the thin texture casts a ruddy light; 
** As the ripe clusters of the mantling vine 
Beneath the verdant foliage faintly shine, 
Aoil^'ftBrhig to be view'd by envious day, 
ir glowing tints unwillingly display. 
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•* The youth, while joy sits sparkling in his cyeSf 
** Pants on her neck,^d on her bosom dies ; 

K4 



** Fnm her saiooth cheek n^^tdijeopt^tffiV' bcf tlpl^ '^ ) 



" And. all his soul comes bijqilhuf to his-lips.-^ ^ 

** Bat Maia turns her modjfi0l^^ awi^f* 

^ And Uushes to behold t&eir amorous plaj.** 

* t 

* The tree under whose gcaial shade I wa» 
how encimped was fomaeriy of much greater 
cxtebt : but the mightjr and turbulent waters td 
the Ncrbedda have borne dowo a considerable 
part of the bank upon which it stands, and the 
floods feiave caj-ried away many of iti roots; yet 
is the circuakference of the principal body of the 
tree upwards of two thousand fi^, but the spao» 
contamed by the overhanging faranches. is of vast 
extent. The larger boles are (hree hundred and 
fifty in number, and the lesser sterns^ whose 
busiue/is is to nourish the branches and pendant 
roots, exceed three thousand. 

* This beiautifully verdant canopy was filled by 
myriads of birds, whose brilliancy of plumage and 
gaiety of song charmed the numerous travellers 
that rested In the shade, and formed a most sweet 
and enlivened picture. Numerous fajnilies and 
tribes of monkeys also possessed largf^ colonies 
amongst the branches ; and I was much amused 
by watching their wonderful evolutions and ludi- 
crous contortions of visage,, which tliey exerted 
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the fiiore they were gazed at. But while I was 
diverted by their curious proceedings, I was much 
pleased in pontemplating the great degree of affec- 
tion the parents professed towards their young 
and inexperienced offspring; and many an ignorant 
and cruel mortal might here have learnt, from 
^nim^ls ungifted with reason, lessons of truth 
an(l humanity, which his pretended superiority 
had never imparted to him. The old ones took 
vast pains and were extriemely assiduous in teach- 
ing the young ones how to find their food ^ and, by 
vigorous example, shewing them how to skip 
from bough to bough, and, occasionally, in what 
manner they were to exert themselves in order to 
take more extensive bounds. Nothing could be 
more entertaining and laughable than the various 
expressions of their countenaaces, which so 
strongly evinced their fluctuating passions : some- 
times it was necessary for the elders to use con- 
ciliatory measures with their progeny, and en- 
courage them t4} folbw the examples before them 
.by endearing tokens of their affection ; this their 
inore tender mode of procedure was generally 
j^scd when the young chits were timorous, bi|t 
when they appeared obstinate the parents became 
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quite outrageous, and evinced die violence of 
their passion by the strangest gestures^ grinning 
horribly, and gnashing furiously with their tcetb, 
whiKs their eyes literally shot fire upon their 
Ignorant and untoward brats. 

' The manner in which these singular aniinali 
destroy * their iuTeterate entmicBj the snakeif 
which haunt these bowers in rast numbers^ is so 
curious and so well worthy of observation^ diat I 
cannot pats by it unnoticed. Being too well 
acquainted widi the direful malignity of these foes 
to all. animated nature, they attentively watch 
their motions until they perceive them Ml asleep^ 
of which they are no sooner* certified, than 
they creep towards them with the utmost caution, 
and, seizing their enemies fast by the neck^ haul 
them to the nearest flat stone, upon whose surface 
they immediately grind down the head, by dint 
of violent friction ; ever and anon stopping to 
breathe a little, and to lake a proper grin at the 
progress of their work. When the relentless 
operator has demolished the head so far as to be 
well assured that the venomous fangs are utterly 
destroyed, he gives the victim of his hate to the 
rising generation of his tribe for a plaything, 
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and their exultation k conspicuous in all their 
motions, as they toss the unarmed reptile from 
one to another. 

* The following anecdote will abundantly 
testify the great attachment subsisting between 
monkeys. A particular friend of mine being one 
day shooting under this tree^ happened to kill a 
female monkey, which he possessed himself of 
and carried away : but this was an outrage that 
did not pass unobserved by the messmates and 
companions of the deceased ; for some forty or 
fifty of them followed at no great distance, 
screaming and vociferating very unusual noises, 
and sometime advancing nearer to him, throwing 
out furious menaces, until he thought it necessary 
either to scare them away, or by actually putting 
himself on the defensive: he accordingly presented 
his fowling-piece at the mob, who immediately 
gave back a little, but did not fly, and appeared 
to be unresolved as to what method of retribution 
they should then adopt ; when a male, of large 
stature and venerable aspect, stood out frcftn the 
throng. This appeared to be their greatest 
chieftain, and was doubtless sire and grandsire to 
many youths of his tribe. He grinned, and 
chattered, and threatened with great vehemence 
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of frantic gesture; nor was he to be alarmed bj 
any oflfensiye mauaeuvres of the sportsman^ wbo 
in vain presented his piece at him, in order to 
deter bis further progress. Mj friend continued 
to retreat, and the venerable and enraged ^nookej 
to follow, until he arrived at his tent, to ihe door 
of which the angry animal ventnred ; bat thers 
finding that all his furious and warlike dennneia* 
tions of vengeance were exerted to no purpose, be 
immediaiely changed his mode of procedure, and 
commenced the most doleful and lameatabit 
moaning that can well be conceived^ nttering 
^ch grievous tokens of anguish and despair, at 
times supplicating with looks of such sincere grie( 
and making such emphatic gestures, that the 
heart of my friend began to soften, and finally to 
relent. He brought forward the dead body of the 
monkey, and presented it to the afflicted mourner, 
who received it with an uncommon degree of 
affectionate ardour, and embraced it under every 
token of deep and sincere grief: so very affecting 
was the spectacle he exhibited, that it brought 
tears into the eyes of my friend, and he secretly 
resolved never more to destroy a monkey. When 
the living animal had for some time lamented 
over the dead body of its friend and companion, 
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he took It up in his arms, and conveyed it wic!^ 
great alacrity to the vast mob that were gathered 
in the distance, who^ upon receiving it, $ent forth 
cud and piercing cries of distress, and bore \t off 
to the thick recesses of the grove. 

^ The blessings that are produced in thit 
astonishing production of nature are as numerou9 
as they are valuable. It not only provides the 
various animals that resort to it with 3 place of 
residence, no-ivbere to be equalled for comfort 
aixl convenience, but it also furnishes never-fail- 
ing resources for sustenance to every one of 
it8 inhabitants. It produces vast quantities of 
small figSt which are of a bright scarlet colour, 
and arc much valued by the animals who abide 
amongst the branches : birds, bats, and monkeys, 
alike devour this fruit with an uncommon vo- 
racity ; and while famished travellers are seated 
in circles upon the ground, refreshing themselves 
by a cool and delightful repast, these animals may 
be seen overhead, regaling themselves with this, 
to them, delicious frujt, 

* An English gentleman, who was lately chief 
of Baroche, was particularly addicted to every 
kind of field diversion, and in his sporting ex- 
peditions was frequently in the neighbourhood of 
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ihU celebrated tree, of whidi he was very fomJ, 
' ■ and always made a point of encamping unOer ils 
shade, in al! the magnificence of eastern pomp. 
In his equipage were large tents, which, when 
pitched, formed a large saloon, dining-room, bed- 
chamber, balhing-roDin, siudy, and every other 
necessary or imagined accommodation which he 
thought proper lo carry with him. Not only his 
own conveniences were- all accommodated wiihm 
this umbrageous retreat, but also the ecjuipages 
of his numerous domestics, together with hii 
horsej, camels, animals of sport, and guards, who 
altogether formed a very considerable train ; .and 
there were also many large and open spaces left 
for the accommodation of the gentlemen who at- 
tended him as companions in the expedition, with 
their own distinct travelling or sporting apparatus 
and attendants. When the space necessary for 
such vast convenience is considered, my reader 
may form some idea of the almost incredUiIe ex- 
tent of this single tree. Groves like this are the 
favourite haunts of the Brahmins, whose thoughts 
receive a kind of heavenly nature from the solemn 
influence of their more solitary recesses upon 
their minds. 
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** Still let me pierce into the midnight depth 

** Of yonder grove, of wildest largest growth, 

** That, forming high in air a woodland quire, 

** Nods o'er the mount beneath. At every step, 

** Solemn and slow, the shadows blacker fall, 

** And all is awful listening gloom around. 

** These are the haunts of meditation, these 

*' The scenes where ancient bards th' inspiring breath, 

** Ecstatic, felt ; and, from this world retir'd, 

** .Conversed with angels an4 immortal forms, 

*' On gracious errands bent : to save the fall 

** Of virtue, struggling on the brink of vice ; 

** In waking whispers, and repeated dreams, 

" To hint pure thought, and warn the favoured soul 

** For future trials fated to prepare 5 

" To prompt the poet, who devoted gives 

" His muse to better themes ; to soothe the pangs 

" Of dying worth, and from the patriot's breast 

" (Backward to mingle in detested war, 

** But foremost when engaged) to turn the death j 

** And numberless such offices of love 

** Daily, and nightly, zealous to perform. 

'* Shook sudden from the bosom of the sky, 

** A tliousand shapes or glide athwart the dusk) 

^* Or stalk majestic on. Deep-rous'd, I feel 

** A sacred terror, a severe delight, 

** Creep through my mortal frame ; ^nd thus, methink B| 

" A voice, than human more, th* abstracted ear 

" Gf fancy strikes. ** Be not of us afraid, 

** Poor kindred man ! thy fellow-creatures, we 
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" From the atrae parent-power our beings drew, 
" The aanic our Lord, and Uwb, and great pursirif. 
" Once some of ub, like thee, through stormy lift; 
'' ToiI'd, tempest-beaten, ere we could attain 
" This holy calm, this harmony of mindi 
" Where purity and peace immingle charms. 
" Then fear not U9 ; but with rcaponsire soag, 
" Amid these dim recesses, undiaturb'd 
" By noisy folly and discordant vice, 
" Of nature aing with us, and nature's God. 
" Here frequent, atthe vjwonary hour, 
" When musing midnight reigns or silent noon, 
*' Angelic-harps are in full concert heard, 
" And voices chaiinting from the wood-crown'd hill, 
" The dcepeniag dale, or inmost sylvan f^de i ^h 
\ ''A priviLege bestow 'd by us, alone ^^M 

" On contemplation, or the halluw'd ear ^f 

" Of poet, swelling to seraphic strain." 

' My kjini reader will furgive tliis beautiful 
quotation froip one of our immortal bards, ^vhich 
I have introduced as to peculiarly descriptive of 
the charming solitude I have been mentioning. 

* Before I seated myself under ihc shade, I 
viewed the various groupes of figures that were 
plready inhabitants of the grove. In some of the 
recesses wearied travellers were passing the heat 
of the day, buried in profound slumbeis; in oiheis, 
partice were busily cfliployed iu pfcparjjig tlicir 
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repast ; and some, newly arrived, wer(? engaged in 
pitching their camp-equipage. As I carefully 
viewed the lively scene before me, I perceived in 
the more remote distance, under a very thick part 
of the foliage, an aged Mahometan, who was 
surrounded by many attendants, and his horses, 
camels, and palankeens, were near him. His sta« 
ture was majestic, and his soul-beaming counten**- 
ance possessed all that happy serenity which at 
once denotes a great and powerful mind, engaged 
in the contemplation of the highest subjects. His 
silvery locks flowed in large ringlets upon his 
broad and manly shoulders, while his snowy and 
luxuriant beard swept his aged breast, in more 
beautiful tresses than the purest fleeces borne by 
the fairest flocks of Arcadia or of Andalusia could 
produce. All who contemplated the countenance 
and figure of this dignified stranger felt a degree 
of veneration, mingled with that love which was 
almost involuntarily excited by. his appearance. 
He scarcely seemed ^ mortal, bc^t redcmbled the 
picture a lively imagination might form of a 
superior being. 



** How could my tongue 



*< Take pleasure, and be lavish in thy praise ! 
^' Kow could I speak thy nobkness of nature I 
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^ Thy open manly heart, thy cooraget conitancyy 
^ And inborn truth, unknowing to diaeemble 1 
** Thou art the man in whom my aoul deligfatSf , 
** In whom, next heav'n> I trust^'*^ 

* Knowing that I had many rery snltry horns 
to pass away ere I could pursue my joom^i I 
wished to gain the acquaintance and friendship of 
this interesting Mahometan, in whosel society I 
hoped to spend tf le time with the greatest satisfiic* 
tion and delight. I accordingly approached bini 
and| as I drew near, perceiring my inteotion, he 
•rose, and received my salutation and professions 
of friendship with no less ceremony than extreme 
politeness, , While I was much pleased byhis 
charming afFability, I was delighted by bis address- 
ing me in English, which was a circumstance I 
had not in the least expected, and consequently 
was the more gratified. 

* He invited me to partake of the rice, dried 
fruits, and water, of which he was eating, and 
also to share his carpet. Happy in thus obtain- 
ing the acquaintance of so interesting a man, I 
eagerly accepted his proffered friendship, and im« 
mediately seated myself by his side, 

* Having enjoyed an exquisite repast in the In- 
dian fashion, we entered into conversation s and I 
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«oon found he was journeying to Agra, the place 
of his nativity, and must consequently pass through 
the city of Ahmedabad, the place to which 1 was 
travelling. Finding we were both going the same 
way, we immediately and joyfully agreed to 
accompany each other, as far as we conveniently 
could. 

^ His name was Abdallah, and he was the son 
of a mighty chief, who had fought under the ban- 
ners oflthe great Aurungzebe, and who had also 
held a distinguished station under the government 
of that celebrated and magnificent emperor. No 
less a post than the governor of the ancient and 
noble city of Agra had been allotted to the re- 
nowned father of Abdallah. 

< This chieftain, although he had himself been 
devoted to arms and to the actual services of bis 
country, knew the value and great importance of 
knowledge, and consequently had given his only 
son, the hopeful Abdallah, an unlimited education. 
And at the early age of sixteen years, he had had 
the happiness of seeing his son already possessed 
and master of the Oriental languages, thoroughly 
conversant with the Indian history, an unrivalled 
horseman (which in the East is considered as 
one of the most distinguished and necessary 
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qualifications), remstrkably skilful Ui ijla 114^ o| ibf 
bow, and not only dexterous in tb^ )|M»»g009ei|t 
of every warlike weapon^ but WM thoiUurivaUej 
in all the finer and more elegant accprnpH^hfUeotfr 
and far outshone his contemporary youthf of 
Agra. 

< Like many other mistaken parents, ^bo KIV 
alike inconsiderate of the pr^ent comfort tod 
eternal happiness of their childreo^ th^ fa,tfayer of 
Abdallah thought not of awaiting the dawning v4 
first budding of his son's youthful gciuua, Dvbercky 
be would be able to judge of wliat peculiar p^kf 
ftssion or what walk in lifers checqi^erod scdM 
Would be the best calculated to draw forth hH 
yet latent powers and constitute his earthly hap- 
piness, or for what subject he had the greatest 
predilection ; but at once determined to introduor 
him to his own great patron, the magnificent 
emperor Aurungzebe, and from him solicit some 
distinguished station at his dissipated and luxurious 
court, in order that he might rise in the grea^t 
offices of the state. 

< But Abdallah was born with a vast and 
powerful mind, which was not to be borne down 
and warped, and contracted and debased, either 
by the will of his parents or those detested prin** 
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ciplfcs ami profligate manners thajt corrupt "^at 
arc termed the higher circles of civiKsed mankmd. 
He posscised a vehement atdour of imagination, 
and was endued with a great and h*vely sensibility ; 
cbnisequently, he loved his parents dearer than all, 
e^cce^t what he conceived to be his duty to his God 
and to himself ; which exalted principle has no less 
an object in view than the cultivation Of those 
talents with which every human being is gifted 
by the eternal First Cause of all things, and by 
whieh only he can ansvver the great ends of his 
<^istence, and with every coming d^y brin]^ 
increase of happiness to all mankind. The books 
he had read, and the reports he had heard, of the 
Mate of distant nations, with their progress in arts, 
science, and literature, had all contributed to in* 
crease his thirst after knowledge, and added to 
the restlessness that daily took possession of Ills 
mind. 

* The strong desire he had to visit the various 
nations of the world, and contemplate man in the 
different stages of civilisation ; from the indepen- 
dent tread and unsubdued crest of the wild savage, 
. yet confined to his native bog, his wood, or his 
fastness, to where civilisation had even over* 
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reached itself in the courts of Asia and of Europe ; 
was much augmenied by cooveisatioiis he had 
held with the Armenian and Arabian travellers, 
who resorted lo the coffce-houses of Agra. 

* One day he accidentally met with a young 
Englishman, that occupied some post in a British 
factory, who appeared to posiess a great conge- 
niality of di^positton and taste with himself. With 
this young gentleman he immediately formed an 
intimate acquaintance ; and as there were then 
riany British as well as Dutch factories in all 
or most of t!ie principal towns of Persia and India, 
his new acquaintance had it in his power, and 
did introduce him to many interesting scenes, oi 
which, till then, he had conceived no idea. To 
the young Abdiillah all was new, all wa^ amusingj 
and all was instructing, 

* Notwithstanding there was such a striking 
contrast in their national m:inners, and wide dif- 
Ivrence between their peculiar religious mtis, 
the friendship between these youths became daily 
more firm and affectionate. Their minds knew 
of no petty control, no contracted senliraent, nor 
were conscious of one base principle : each bad 
the highest objects in view, the thirst of. know- 
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ledge, and the desire of ameliorating the condition 
of their fellow-creatures ; and these were ever 
the objects of their thoughts and actions, 

* When they considered the world as a de- 
lightful garden, incapable of perverting its own 
inherent beauties, they were not led astray by any 
delusions of the fancy ; when they considered that 
man was created for the purpose of adorning this 
beautiful creation, and^ after a long and happy life, 
to quit it, as the state of his probation, better than 
when he entered it, they also were not in an 
illusion: but when they imagined that man did 
lulfil all his great duties, and contribute all in his 
power towards the perfectibility of mankind, 
they were then indeed unhappily and widely 
deluded. They knew not of the follies that 
bewildered the human species, of the vices that 
were abroad, and of the dark and heavy clouds 
of ignorance and superstition that lowered upon 
the whole horizon of life. They had been 
fascinated by the existence of those virtues whose 
good effects they had witnessed, and were delighted 
at the consciousness of possessing the great and 
irtherent qualificaiions of man. 

** But now those white unblemish'd manners, whence 
^ The &bling poets took their golden age, 
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** Art found no more amid thefc ftt>ti times, 
"" TiKse ditjgB oflife! Now the diflftemper'd mihd 
** Has lost that eoncofd of haitnonidus powtrs, 
. *< Which forms the soul OfhAppinets; and aH 
^* U off the poise within: the passions all 
** Have burst their bounds ; and reason, half exttadf 
** Or impotent, or .else approving* sees 
** The foul (Usorder. Senseless, and'cldbnh*dt 
^ ConyuhiTe anger itorms at hrfsfi ; or,x>ale 
*■ And silefflt, settles i«le ML icvenge. 
^ Base envy vnthcrsat another's joy, 
'^ And hates that excellence it cannot reach. . ■ 
** Desponding fear, of feeble fancies full, 
** Weak and unmanly, loosens every power. 
^ £v*n love itself is bitteme^ of soul, 

* A penuvb angohh pining at th^ heart ; 

^ Or, «ink to sordid interest, feels no mone 
•* That noble wi A, that ncver-cloy'd desire, 
' ** Which, selfish joy disdaining, seeks alone 
** To bless the dearer object of its flame. 
** Hope sickens with extravagance; and grief, 

* Of life impatient, into madness swells, 

•* Or in dead silence wastes the weeping hours. 

** These, and a thousand mixt emotions more, 

** From ever-changing views of good aad ill, 

** Form'd infinitely various, vex the mind 

** With endless storm : whence, deeply rankling, 

grows 
** The pardal thought, a listless unconcern, 
*' Cold, and averting from our neighbour's good y 
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^ Then dark disgust, and hatred, winding wilet» 

** Coward deceit, and ruffian violence : 

** At last, extinct each social feeling fell, 

** And joyless mhumanity pervades 

** And petrifies the heart. Nature disturb^ 

•* Is deem'd, vindictive, to have changed hcFcourse.'* 

^ Not long after thia intimate acquaiatancehad 
been formed, the young Englishman was called 
to fill a superior situation in the board of 
presidency at Bombay ; and a short time before 
he sat out upon his journey to occupy the post 
allotted to him, he mentioned the circumstance 
to the young Mahometan, and told him, that he 
had now a fine opportunity to see the world, 
would he accompany him upon the journey. 

^ Abdallah, who had before secretly resolved to 
commence his travels, even if opposed by his 
father, was immediately determined to seize thit 
opportunity of going with his fi'iend, and alao 
intended to visit every place of any consequence 
in the Eastern World. 

' Thus commenced the wanderings of Abdallah} 
and it was now upwards of fifty years since he 
had quitted his paternal roof, in order to visit the 
Asiatic nations. 

* Perhaps no man was ever more benefited by 

yoL.U Is 
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his irav«I«,or bad ever more successfully contem- 
plateJ mankind. So interesting was his conversa- 
tion, and so rriking were these passages of his 
adventures which he touched upon in the course 
of his remarks, that I cuuld not resist the inclina- 
tion I felt to hear the narrative of his life, and 1 
ventured to solicit such an indulgence. He very 
kindly complied with my request, and the remain- 
ing part of our journey together was made still 
more interesting by an account of his travels. 
Like the aged Nestor, the retrospect of his early 
days, and scenes no longer to be viewed, gave a 
glow and ardour to his conversation ; and, like 
the wise Ulyases, all his adventures conveyed 
instracdon and delight to his hearers. 

* T'he -principal features and occurrence! <tf 
Abdallah's nanative I shall now eodcaYOur ta 
present to my readers, in the hope that they srfll 
yield the same satiefactioQ and pleasure th^ ban 
done to me. 

• No country in the world is more InxuriuiU 
or can boast of more riches, than that w^ich lies 
between the city of Agra and Surat; and it was 
necessary for the young travellers to pass through 
it. Abdallah now be leld the happy soil, cvery- 
vhcre teeming with the most luxurious fruity 



mnd covered with the mcJst enchanting venlnre. 
No barren spot, or desolated wilderness, arrested 
the delighted eye; but cultivation was every -where 
displayed, arrayed in her choicest robes. Spicy 
herbs of various hues bespangled the eternal 
verdure of tlie plains, and scented all the soft 
winds that wantoned through th« silent groves 
with balmy fragrance. 

' ^ Large and nutiierous cities, and populous 
villages, were seated in delightful situations 
throughout this charming country, and severally 
afforded delight to the ardent travellers, who 
investigated every object both in art and nature 
chat came under their notice. 

' At length the walls of Surat appeared in the 
Uue distance, and awakened fresh emotions of * 
pleasure in the minds of the travellers. Hope at 
once unveiled a golden prospect to their view, and, 
as the enchanted goddess smiled upon the scenes 
before them, 'beckoned them on to delights yet 
unknown, 

^ Sorat exhibited a scene to them entirely 
new. Being filled with merchants from all parts 
of the ivorld, who were busily engaged in their 
respecttvte branches of cbmmetce, the place was 
all ali?e» The Vast liraters of the Tappte^ that 
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insight into the state of British literatiire,, hecsme 

daUy more conversant with men and mann^rSy 

and was fast accunpilating bis store of general 

. linowledge. 

* But amidst all his intellectual pursuit^ and 

. die gayer hours of pleasure, his memory would 

fondliy recui; to the scenes he had left behind him ; 

and when he considered that he had left his aged 

and doting parents, without acquainting them of 

bis intention to travel^ .or even without biddbg 

. ihem a tender adieU) a heavy sigh would escape 

^^ his glowing bospmi and tears ujibidden steal rlown 

his youthy cheek^s. Yet the same esoalted motive 
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which had first induced him to quit his f>aternal 
roof, still actuated him, -and with additional 
arJoun He had already experienced a kind of 
foretaste of those great and dignified joys which 
reward the labours of those who bend the whole 
force of their talc^nts towards some grand point. 
Knowledge is the source of all good, and virtue 
the fountain of eternal happine^* 

* As Abdallah's friend had laboured so success* 
Fully for his good, not only by introducing him 
to many distingUtllied pcrsbnagos^ but, also in 
supplying him with every kind of information he 
required towards the prosecution of his studies; 
ho in return introduced the young Englishman to 
mony Mogul families, with whom it is extremely 
diiEcult for any European to become acquainted^ 
unless by some very extraordinary means. 

< The government of the Nabob is so severely 
oppressive, that the 'Moguls dare not openly 
display the vast wealth of whicii many of them 
lire possessed ; and little of that amazing grandeur 
which characterises 'the "Mahometans in the 
northern cities of Asia is to be 'sei^ in Surar. 
Yet in many of the streets, where you may see 
the appearance of vast piles of ruirts and shattered 
walls 'without, perhaps immediately behind this 
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■cene of desolation rises a magnificent palace, 
decorated by all the sumptuous ornaments of 
eastern art, and coutaiuing all the elegance and 
luxury whicli wcalih can command in thi* 
golden clime. 

' In ihe course of the young Englishman's ac- 
quaintance with the Mogul anil Mahometan 
natives of Surat, he had an opportunity of render- 
ing a Mogul lady of considerable rank a very 
essential service. She was the young widow of 
a man of great family and fortune. Some deeda 
relating to her affairs, and which were written \a 
the Persian language, had Ikcu mistranslated by 
an Indian, who had been corrupted for that 
purpose by the bribes of an opposite party. The 
cooseguence was, that her case had been lo sus- 
reprcsented at the Nabob's durbar, as well ai to 
the English government, that she was likely to be 
very materially injured by their determinatiao 
against her, if not entirely ruined, 

* Abdallah's friend, who understood the Peraaa 
language extremely well, had it in his power to 
rectify the mistake, and place the circumstances of 
the case in a very different light from that in 
which they stood ; and, being made acquainted 
with the a^ir, was resolved to use the utmost 
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means in his power to rescue the injured fair-one 
from that indigence to which she would otherwise 
fiave been infallibly reduced, 

^ He interested himself with such ardour ill' 
the cause, that in a short time he displayed the 
truth so much to the satisfaction of the^ judges^ 
that he not only reinstated the lady in the possession 
of her wealth and good name, but obtained ample 
recompence from those who had so deeply in<- 
jured her, 

< During the whole of the transaction, the 
widow had never made her appearance. This 
circumstance arose partly from her delicacy, and 
partly from the Mogul custom, which forbids 
their ladies of high rank to appear unveiled. But 
having received so great a favour from the young 
Englishman, she was desirous of thanking him ia 
person for those important services he had ren« 
dered her. 

^ This desire was no sooner made known to 
the generous youth, than he embraced so fair an 
opportunity of being introduced to a lady of 
whom he had already formed a very high idea, 

* A man who was sent to guide him to her 
presence, conducted him in silence through many 
bye streets, until he arrived in one so very obscure 
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and remote, that he did not even know there was 
inch a street in Sural. 

' The guide suddenly stopped before an iinmeuse 
pile of ruins, which bore many maiks of ancient 
grandeur, but which were now a laineniable scene 
of desolation. Into these glocniy walls the guide 
entered, desiring the astonished youth to fuiJow 
hi in. 

' After passing through a vast number of those 
darlt, winding, and intricate passages, So frequent 
in ail the eastern houses of any distinction, tlicy 
arrived at a spacious court overshadowed by lofty 
tamarind and mango trees j under the grateful 
coolness of these umbrageous trees were many 
marble fountains, that cast Iiigh in air theircrystal 
floods, and warbled sweet their echoing rills, while 
long parterres of bahamS, tuberoses, and other rare 
«nd odoriferous flowers, adorned the sides and 
■centre of the court. 

' At the further end TOte an open and magnifi- 
cent pavilion, most sumptuously adorned and 
elegantly furnished with finely-wrought carpets, 
splendid sophas, and the most valuable Persian 
paintings. Through a lofty pia7,za of this lemplc 
appeared another and more cxteasive garden, 
adorned with beautiful trees, flowcTs of the ricbcst 
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hues and exquisite fragrance, and marble fountains 
of the purest water played in the spicy air. 

^ On one side of the pavilion appeared a long 
flight of mafble steps, which the astonished youth- 
was desired to ascend. These led to a saloon and 
suite of aparnnentSy yet more costly and magnifi* 
cent than the centre of the building. 

* In one of these apartments the young English- 
man was regaled with a hooka, perfumed with 
ottah of roses, and served with a variety of fruits 
and delicious sherbets. He had scarcely finished 
his luxurious repast, when sounds of the most 
delightful music he had ever heard, gradually 
swelled upon his attentive ear. They approached, 
rising into the most heavenly strains ; and as the 
dying cadences of their silvery tones languished 
into a pause, the deeper swell of the band rolled 
upon the soft breeze that gently played with the 
tender leaves of the flowers, and bore the thoughts 
of the delighted youth on the wings of an enrap- 
tured imagination, to the mansions of eternal bKs8« 

* As the music drew near the temple, it ceased ; 
and a lady, richly dressed and closely veiled, en« 
tered the apartment where the youth sat as if hi 
a state of enchantment. Her form was of ths 
most ex<][ui$ite mould, and all her motions sa 
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thrillingly graceful and elegant, that the enrap- 
tured youth felt that palpitation of heart and ge- 
neral iremour which at once denotes the rising 
passions of the love- influenced soul. 

' Grateful for the benefits she had so recendy 
received from him, she scrupled not lo pour out 
,thc genuine efTusions of her heart, and thanked 
,^m in terms tiic moit flattering to his feelings- 
rafter the first ceremonies of tliB introduction 
' were passed, they entered into cooversalion, 
die delighted youth found her judgment so 
tured, and her wit so ready and acute, that he 
dently wished to be favoured wiih a sigKt of hct 
countenance, but dared not urge this request. 

* She presented ihc generous youth with a very 
ralnable present of the richest stones and most 
precious jewels ; but he declined receiving the 
costly gift. He was so enamoured of her inviting 
person, ^r lively .and intellectual conversatioD, 
and her fascinating ncianaers, that he could not 
resist the utterance of many of those soft and 
tender epithets of love which the Asiatics always 
mingle in their conversation with the lovely sex, 
not in the least doubting but the beauty of her face 
was fully ecjual CO the brilliancy of her meaial 
qualifications. 
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< She did not^ as is usual with the female sex, 
afFect an ignorance of his meaning ; but with the 
most engaging freedom of manner assured him, 
that he would be greatly disappointed if he ima* 
gined her either young or beautiful : yet> if it 
would give him any pleasure,^ she would lay aside 
her veil, notwithstanding it was contrary to the 
Mogul custom ; but as he had rendered her so 
many essential services, she was wiln'ng to con- 
tribute all in her power towards his gratification; 
She withdrew the silken veil, and exhibited the 
bewitching coui^tenance ot an Asiatic beauty : 
her features were most exquliitely soft, and her 
large dark eyes sparkling through their pearly 
lustre, kindled strange and impetuous :>ensarions 
in the mind of her enraptured beholder. The 
bloom of her youth was by no means fled, but its 
early beauty was in some degree increased by 
the additional and far superior charms of the 
jnind which beamed aidently through her soul- 
piercing eyes. 

* Placed in so favouraMe a situation as was thfs 
impassioned youth for the expression of those warm 
emotions which thrilled through his soul, he 
sought not to repress the tender disclosure of his 
passion in the soft language of love j, and, carried 
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awayliy llicarJoui of his feelings, he poured forth 
a streani of irresistible eloquence, abomiding with 
all these fine flowers anU rich metaphors for which 
the Persian language is so celebrated, and called 
tip to his imagination the most charming images 
of that highly favoured country. 

' As she listened to the rapturous tale of his 
loVc, she smiled most bewitehingly upon him jbut 
when he remained silent, and fixed an eager look of 
enquiry upon her, she told him, that being under 
such great obligations as she was to him, she 
thought the least return she could make him 
would be to thank him in person, though con- 
trary to the custom of Mogul women of her rank ; 
but that respect for her dear husband's memory, 
the dignity of her own character, and the honour 
of her childrtti, should never be forgotten or in- 
sulted by her actions : bur, that he might not ima- 
gine her ungrateful for the favours he had confer- 
red upon her, she would on the followiag evoni)^ 
at the same place, and at the same time, endea- 
vour to make him happy. 

' The delighted youih threw himself before her, 
and, kissing her lily hand with the most impassion- 
ed ardour, declared that no circumstance, however 
powerful, should prevent him from flying to hci 
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presence and happine as on the succeeding eyening, 
and in the mean while took a most affectionate 
leave. The beauteous lady veiled herself, and, 
bidding him adieu^ glided from the pavilion^ 
smrounded by her nymphs yet more enticing than 
their mistress ; and^ amidst the lofty strains of the 
same melodious music that had announced her 
approach, retired mto distance. 

* At an early hour on the following evening, 
the young Englishman' failed not to repair to the 
.scene of his former felicity, and upon which his 
heated imagination had dwelt in fond rapture ever 
since he had quitted it. As before, he passed 
through the dark and winding passages of tl^ 
ruins, until he arrived at the same court through 
which he had passed with his guide. As he drew 
near the scene of his enchainment, a full choir of 
heavenly music burst at once upon his enraptured 
ear* 

** And in the shade beheld a youthful quire 

'* That touchM with flying hands the trembling lyre 9 

** Melodious notes, drawn out with magic art, 

** Caught with sweet ecstacy his ravish'd heart ; 

•* An hundred nymphs their charming descants play'd, 

" And melting roices died along the glade ; 

" The tuneful stream that murmur'd as it rose, 

^ The birds that o& the trees bewail'd their woe8» 
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" The boughs made vocal by the whispering gale, 
" Join'd their soft strain, and warbled through the 
Yale." 

* Passing onwards to the flight of marble steps 
he had before ascended, he beheld in the upper 
hall the exquisite form of a female, reclining in 
a love-inviting attitude upon a sopha. He flew 
towards her, and was seizing her hand to press it 
to his lips, when the enchanting fair-one threw 
back her veil, and exhibited, not the countenance 
of the Mogul widow, but the beauteous face of a 
woman more fascinatingly lovely than any he had 
ever seen or imagined. Her golden tresses played 
in flowery ringlets down to her slender waist, and 
wantoned o'er her snowy neck, more sweet than 
Scythian musk. Not heaven's pure ether dis- 
played so bright an azure as shone in the clear 
lustre of her love-kindling eyes, which darted soft 
lightning upon the enraptured youth. A fra- 
grance more sweet than kindliest summer's air 
bedewed her lips that cui led in enchanting and 
heaven-born smiles ; while 

" Her bosom, fairer than a hill of snow, 
** And gently bounding like a playful roe, 

softly swelled through the thin transparent zone 
that loosely veiled those hidden, treasures that 
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heaved with the silent throbs of a newly-rkindled 
ilame. In the sweet accents of a melodious voice, 
she bade him draw near, and not be uneasy, for 
the lady be liad expected to see was that evening 
departed with her children to a villa at some 
distance in the country, and had left her to enter- 
tain him in her absence ; and, as she took him by 
the hand, and led him towards the couch from 
which she had just risen, told him, in language 
more sweet than e'er was sung by Persian maid, 
that she hoped his disappointment would not 
deprive her of the delight of his company. 

' Not having dared to hope this transporting 
freedom, he scarcely knew how to reply, but sunk 
in silent rapture by her side, upon die downy 
couch ; while she, love-reclining maid, sought to 
soothe him with the most tender tokens of afFec<- 
tion, nor sought in vain. All overpowered hj 
love's potent charm, he clasped the wanton 
yielding maid in his circling arms, and sunk upon 
her gently heaving bosom ; while his dazzled vision 
was veiled in dreams of nevei-failingjoy, and his 
soul was melted in her warm embrace. 

** They sport and wanton, till, with sleep oppressed, 
'^ Like two fresh rose-buds on one ttalk they rest." 

' Fast fled the happy hoursi while the youth^ 
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intoxicated with delight, yielded to the transpofls 
of love, wluie evening spread her shadowy 
pinions over the gay scene around liim, and night, 
arrayed in her siairy robe, enwrapC all nature in 
her broad mande. Nor awoke the felicitous pair 
from tlieir aoft and ha'r.ij glumberB, until roseate 
mom, with all hiirhi^h-bom attributes, gradually 
tinged the eastern vault of heaven, and iisliercd in 
the coming day. 

' 'W'th blt)shes soft the lovely girl awoke, and 
prcsiied her i!ewy lips to his, and sought to stay 
biin wiih another soft cmhrace. But the sun was 
already high shining on his golden car, and for- 
bade longer joys. The youth would fain have 
lengthened his stay, but the day's advance urgeJ 
him to bt gone and employ his valued houn on 
more important duties. 

* With narm afiectioQ he bade the beaBieoua 
maid adieu, and sought hie friend Abdallafi, to 
whom he communicated the interesting puticuhn 
of his adventure; but he wa> never afterwards able 
to discover his fair incognita, or even the place 
of her residence, and he could not continue his 
visits to the Mogul widow with any d^ree of 
propriety. 

* The time was at length arrived when ^>daUah 
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with his companion quitted the interesting Surat^ 
and they continued their travels by land to Bom- 
bay. In the course of this journey, th'ey hailed 
at Nunsaree, a place much beloved and resorted 
to by the Parsees* And it was in the neighbour* 
hood of this place these industrious people landed^ 
ivhcn the Mahometan persecution^ drove them 
from Persia, to seek protection and preserve their 
religious tenets in distant regions. 

* These unhappy wandererSi after having 
au&red innumerable hardships, were permitted 
by the Hindoo rajah to bring their remaining 
fortunes, and dwell in peace amongst hit aubjectf » 
He also allowed them to raise their religioua 
temples, and kindle the sacred fires upon their 
high altars, on the condition that no Parsee should 
ever kill or Caste the flesh of a cow, that useful 
animal being held sacred with the Hindoos* 

* Bramha, the great Hindoo legislatort who 
.was considered a wise man^ had by law and 
public ceremony consecrated this valuable animalf 
so necessary in the service of agriculture, and 
whose lacteal produce is so absolutely necessary 
to the ii^abitants of a nation who by their re* 
ligious laws are forbid to eat of any thing that 
ever enjoyed animal life. The Parsees ha?ft 
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Iiithcrto kept [be oaih inviolate which they weru 
obliged lo take upon their seitling in this richcoun- 
Iry. They are a most industrious race of beings, 
and a few of their families have increased to llic 
amazing muhitude of a hundred thousand souls, 
inniiy of which now carry on the principal 
manufacture 9 in Surati and other large towns in 
ils vicinity. — 

* *' We next visiied Damaun and Basseio/*^ 
continued Abdallah, " both of which places wertf T 
then in the hands of the Portuguese, who (at lea« 

in India) are a declining race, and have run a short 
but rapid career. They have been of late years 
conquered wherever their armies appeared ; and 
have been ruined past retrieve, by not having 
virtue and hardihood sufficient to withstand the 
powerful effects of the sudden and vast flow of 
wlalth and luxury their £rst Indian conquests had 
gained. I have lately learnt that Bassein hai 
been uken from them by the Mahrattas, and that 
Damaun is now a place of no importance. 

* " The mountainous country on the sea-coast 
between St. John's and Bombay did not afford 
that variety we had expected ; yet it gave me the 
most lively sensations of delight and gratitude, to 
contemplate iliat vast bounty which nature has 
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bestowed upon every part of Hindostan. If out- 
ward circumstances have power to constitute the 
happiness of man^ surely the inhabitants of India 
are blessed indeed. The climate is unequalled in 
any part of the world ; and shady groves, fertilising 
rivers, exquisite fruits, and cooling streams, that 
render the air refreshing, in a great measure 
allay the more intense heat of the torrid zone. 
Although the hot winds inland are disagreeable, 
they have not proved to be unhealthy ; and those 
parts of the country bordering upon the coast are 
every, where refreshed by salubrious breezes from 
the sea, 

c (c When I have compared the eternal verdure 
of the trees, the choice and exquisite flavour of 
the fruits, the beauty of the innumerable flowers 
that almost every-where bespangle the plains, or 
genial banks, or mountain's brow, the fine odours 
which are wafted from the gums, and the fragrance 
arising from the spices which form a large portion 
of the riches of this tropic clime, with the vast 
wildernesses, the ruthless deserts, and the chilling 
blasts, of Russia and Siberia, which are the only 
parts of Europe I have visited, I have thought 
how thankful the Indians ought to be to their 
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great Alla» for pltciog tfaem in such an eard^' 
paradise. 

•• Not all the groves^ Where aiicfent bards hate toU ' 
' *' Of vegetable gems, atid blboming gold | 
^ Not all<the bowers which oft In flowery lays 
** And solemn tali»s Arabian poets pnuse ) 
** Though streams of hon^i; flowed through eVtry 

mead) 
** Though bahn and ambcjr dropped from every remtt 
' ** Held half the swedis that nature^ ample hand 
*■ thd pottr*d ItiaiiHattto'A' thh woidiKms ItmL'* 

* ** But that dreadrui ind eommon cuna of 
timoat every ciTiliied nation in the world ragsi' 
here with dire force. The Hindooe ire tlayei t»^ 
Arbitrary deipota.^* *— 

It haabeen aald that the Asiatica are formed fot 
slavery, and can only be ruled by fear. But weak 
and impotent indeed are those beings wbo^ in die 
sapience of their folly, can for one moment suppose 
that any human being is created a slave. The 
almighty God has in his infinite wisdom and 
mercy made man after his own image, and 
has endowed him with some of bis own 
divine anributes ^ he hath made him lord and 
master of the world, and every liring thing 
therein i he hath made him free as the air be 
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breatbeSi and amenable to no law but the awful 
tribunal of his God. But those passions which 
were given to man for the greatest purposes 
when governed by the just sway of his reason^ 
and which were given to operate as second causes 
and not as the first of all his actions, have beeii 
dreadfully perverted: and the most lamentable 
consideration to a wise man is, that myriads of 
his fellow-creatureSfpossessing the greatest powers 
in themselvesi yet sufasni£,to be scourged, and 
lashed, and insulted, and oppressed, and even 
murdered, by a vile herd of tyrants that are 
dispersed throughout the globe, and^ like the 
hideous monsters of the forests, are incessantly 
seeking ^' whom they may devour ;*' when with 
1^ simple uplifture of dieir mighty hands, they 
might VNCCf away all tlie infernal insignia of 
tyranny, with all their vile myrmidons and all 
their iniquity, to those regions of eternal darkncaa 
to which they owe their exi^stence« Then indeed 
would the world be like a vast and beauteoua 
garden, in which God-like n^m would be seen to 
walk erect and rear his mighty crest^ unconscious 
qf any slavish bondage* His heaven-bom attributes 
might then fulfil tlie gla4 purposes of their divine 
ordinance^ and while hia mind was unsubdued 
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And iinoppressed by the evil machinationB oJFhii 
feUowsi and die fiiierf6d!dg8 of his heait liniiijiired 
hj the contagions influence oJT vice and, bypocrisy 
and those infections ' disorders' produced in scdety 
by die roisapplicatibn of liomsm powers^ he niij^ 
efiectnally labonr towardflf the perfectihSity of fais' 
i&atnre/ But before 'stidb an happy pdridi' ban 

arrive "^ • ' 

^ ** Sceptres and' ehiwns 

^'Mnsttnmbleikiwn,'' ' 

As' well as every otb^F^ust power tlut' exists ia 
aodety. It is asscfrted ill the manuscripts fiom 
wUch I adi' caking my f&cts, that * they ate to be 
ruled by fear ; and the liberty you boast of would 
not suit a race of men who have for ever worn 
and been content with their fetters** Why would 
the liierty nve are said ^o boast of (wliich by cbe 
bye is not liberty) not suit the Asiatics ? Does 
the writer of this argumentative paragraph sup- 
pose, that because tliey have not yet known what 
it is to be free, they never can enjoy freedom ? 
If he does, and I suppose it to be his reason for 
making the above assertion^ he remains with a 
very thick mist indeed before his ey^s. Why is 
a priest unacquainted with the true ends of 
rdigioni and why are his follower^ ignorant and 
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superstitious? Because the laws of fais church 
are calculated rather to increase the dismal gloom 
of idolatry and superstition, than display the 
beauty and truth of Christianity, by which man is 
to be so much benefited. Why are kings, and 
princes, and all tyrants, unjust? Because from 
their very childhood they are taught to suck the 
blood and fatten upon the spoils of their fellow* 
creatures. Why are the professors of the law 
generally iniquitous ? Because their education is 
avowedly for the purpose of enabling thiem to 
plunder and cheat an innocent and unsuspicious 
people, under the shallow pretext of granting them 
justice ; but in fact they endeavour as nauch as 
possible to pervert what little truth there isi 
towards the advancement of their own ends. Whv. 
are most people in high tife utterly ignorant of 
those blessings arising from virtue and intellect* 
uality ? Because all the finer feelings . of the 
heart are annihilated upon dieir first outset into 
life, and virtuous practices would so wholly 
disqualify them for those scenes of dissipation 
from which they are taught to expect all their 
sources of happiness, that every thing which at 
all savours of real delicacy of feding, or may 
promote the cultiTation of their talciU8> is C9S€m 
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fiilly avoided. We might as well ask, why the 
clown is illueratc, the miser penurious, the Hot- 
tentot barlarous, the Tuik vinilictive and cruel, 
or any other such silly cjuesciun. All the errors, 
all the fuUies, and all the vices, of mankind, arin 
from the darkness and chaotic state of the mind. 
Every human being is endowed by his Creator 
wiih the capabilities of greatness, if he is willing 
to cultivate his talents. Whydo llic most inlqui- 
louB governments endeavour all in (heir power to 
keep their deluded subjects in ignorance, and 
blind them by supersiition ? It is because they are 
afraid that ihcir minds should be enlightened by 
the salient beams of the son of knowledge, and 
l^thoKglorieus means be enabled to see dvough 
tha cobweb film which had ao long duicciMd their 
jncotiil vieioD, and whkh is no sooner mnoved 
Iban die iaferoal stnictare of- their tyrannjF ii 
tsmbled, 

" With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
" To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
" In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
** Who dunt defy th' Omnipotent to arms." 

Enlighten the tninds of those deeply injured 
Aiiw6my prere to them that if they «qoy many 
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blessings now, although supporting ah enormous 
load of slavery, those blessings would be 
increased tenfold when their bitrthen is removed; 
and it will then no longer be said they are unfit for 
freedom* Fit them for freedom, and they will be 
free. Slaves are but beasts of burthen ; and look at 
an horse, or ass, or mule, and observe whether he 
bears a light or heavy burthen with the same ease 
to himself: will he not be fqund to labour and 
sweat under the cumbrous load, while he trips a- 
way with gay and easy steps under the light one ? 

But some of my readers may have already im- 
agined this necessary digression too long and 
tedious ; I will therefore pursue my narrative.-^ 

* " During my short stay at Bombay, I endea- 
voured to gain some knowledge of its commerce, 
resources, and government, as well as an insight 
into the manners, customs, and opinions, of the 
British inhabitants. I could not but admh'e that 
warmth of heart, that liberality of sentiment> and 
that generous confidence, always maintained by 
your couoftrymen towards each other. All those 
whom I had the pleasure of being intimate 
with, did great honour to your national character. 
Natives of various tribes, and sectarians holding 
die most contrary religious tenets, seem all equally 

VOL. I* M 
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Iup{>y under youi government ; indeed these ap- 
pear to have acquired a. degree of freedom and li- 
ceuliousness of manners, from the lenity and liberty 
of lite English laws, entirely unknown to the in- 
bibitants of the neighhouring despotic states. 1 
now Bpeak more from the observations I made on a 
late visit, than when I first saw Bombay, lifty vcars 
ago, at which time they were more humble, and 

^ot quite so rich as at present. 

' " As ihc Asiatic governmcatG (generally speak- 

-ing) are cruelly severe, the mild government of the 
-English forms a very striking contrast. 

* " Bombav vfis at that time governed by Mr. 
I.AW, a man who possessed such great and in- 
numerable virtues, as justly entitled him to ihe 
highest honours of the state, and rendered him a 
ebining example to those who should hereafter iill 
his exalted station. He was universally beloved 

~by the Indians of aU rankt and degteei, mai ibsf 
uuiced with one voice to praclaiot bis:«orQi, dc^ 

-clariog ia that genuiaic simplicity so peenliar ta 
the Hindoos^ that * when he died he would go to 
hit Gt>d.' 

* « They were much delighted wheA (on a iate ■ 
-visit) I informed them that he wds ttill alive in 
his Jiativc ^ouatry, rb<]> though upwards of eighty 
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years of age> ^zs yet in the possession of excellent 
health, and the full enjoyment of his strong 
mental faculties, looking forward with a lively 
faith and religious hope to that awful moment 
in ' which he must forfeit his present existence^ 
with that cheerful serenity and heartfelt satisfac« 
tion which is only experienced by those who have 
passed a well-spent life. 

** This is the bud of beings the dim dawn» 
•* The twilight of our day, the vestibule ; 
** Life's theatre as yet is 8hut» and death» 
** Strong death, alone can heave the massy bar» 
*^ This gross impediment of clay remove, 
^* And make us embryos of existence free* 
, " From real life but little more remote 
" Is he, not yet a candidate for light, 
** The future embryo, slumbering in his sire. 
** Embryos we must be, till we burst the shell, 
** Yon ambient azure shell, and spring to life, 
<< The life of Gods, O transport ! and of man.*' 

^ *^ I was not a little astonished,'' continued Ab^ 
daliah, ^ to find so small an island as Bombay so 
extremely popolous. The country is most defa*ght« 
fully verdant, and etery little eminence through-' 
out the island is adorned by some beautiful villa. 
There is not one spot of earth uncultivated ) either 
rice«£el^ hmuriant gardens, or octensive 
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of cocoa-nut trees, cover the whole fkce of -iJic 
country* 

*^* Nothing can be more delightful than to 
contemplate those numerous little cottages, each 
erected under the pleasant shade of >a large cocoa- 
nut tree, which are every-where to 'be seen ; and 
Aet one of these humble, though hsippy cots,, is 
without a large femily. 

* *' The roads are purposely cut through the 
thickest woods of ihese magnificent trees, which 
form noble avenues, impervious to the hottest 
beams 'of the sun. 

* " Of all the prochictions of nature in this 
g^Aden clime, none is of so much importance to 
the humble natives as the cocoa-nut tree. In 
this single tree are united almost innumerable 
blessings. It grows in a vast and stately pillar, 
;and is crowned by a finely-waving crescent, that 
effectually screens their habitations from the 
intensity of the sun's heat. Amidst this .verdant 
tuft of large leaves, are bunches of rich blossoBCs, 
fine clusters of ripe nuts and others arriving at 
perfection, all of which court their acceptance at 
the same time. Its timber, although rather too 
porous, forms the beams and rafters of their 
boii^s ; and its spiral leaves being matted together^ 
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xntke a beautiful and durable thatch. Every 
branch^ while young, is enfolded by a kind of 
strong matting much resembling cloth, which, 
as the bud expands^ is suspended from the tree, 
like large pieces of coarse canvas* This vege* 
table cloth, without any further kind of manufac- 
ture, is applied to many useful and domestic 
purposes^ 

< ^ The ripe nut contains a plentiful store of 
most delicious milk, and a kernel more sweet than 
that of almonds ; and when this fleshy part of the 
nut • is dried, the Indians extract a considerable 
quantity of fine oil, while the remaining part, 
being no longer useful for the table, is given to 
their cattle, who greedily devour thi& refuse. 
Their poultry are also fond of thiS'kind of food.. 
Even the bare shell of the nut furnishes the 
natives with basins, cups, ladles, spoons, and 
many other equally necessary utensils. 

* ^' And perhaps the strong husk which enclosea 
the nuc is of more importance than aU the other 
qualities I have enumerated. Of thi^ are manu- 
factured ropes and cordage of every description! - 
even from the smallest twine to the largest cable, 
and these are far more durable than those which 
axc.oiade from hemp* 
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* " And I dare lay you will credit noe when I 
affirm that I hare visited places vffliere the natives 
build their vessels, make their sails and cordage, 
victual them with provisions, furnish them with 
every necessary, and lay in a cargo , for foreign 
markets of arrack, vinegar, oil, jagree or coarse 
sugar, cocoa-nuts, coir, cordage, black point, 
and many other inferior articles, all from the 
produce of this wonderful tree. 

* " For, exclusive of the valuable oil already 
mentioned, the nuts prbduce most excellent 
vinegar, coarse sugar, and a very potent spirit ; 
all from different preparations of the toddy, or 
palm wine, which is daily distilling from the bole 
of this tree. 

* " To the shell of this niit the Indians are like- 
wise indebted for their hookas or smoking* 
machines ; and when it is burnt, for an excellent 
black paint, but little inferior to the best ivory- 
black. 

* " At Bombay I was much delighted by a most 
charming prospect from Sion-hill. In this ex- 
quisite view were combined all of nature's chief 
beauties. In the deep blue of distance the* lofty 
Decan mountains, majestic, reared their cloud- 
capt heads high o'er the surrounding scenery ; and 



iwarer^to the sight less considerable hills, crowned 
by lofty-waving woods, undulated, like the gentle 
motion of the sea, into the misty distance, and 
were gradually lost to the view. Luxuriant vales,- 
by eternal verdure blessed, far outspread their 
beauteous plains o'er the green lap of earth, and 
smiled amidst their native riches. The numerous 
adjacent islands appeared o'er the curbing surface 
of the mighty deep, whose vasty waters reflected 
all the various hues of the splendid heavens ; while 
a large city, whose spacious harbour was filled 
M^ith shipping, which were daily arriving from 
every quarter of the globe, added a more livclf 
scene to this unrivalled view. 

** On all around / turn my roving eyes, 
•* And view the splendid scene -with glad surprise : 
** Fresh' lawns, and sunny banks, and roseate bowers^ 
** Hills white with flocks, and meadows gemm'd wUh 

flowers ; 
•* Cool shades, a sure defence from smnmcr's riy; ■ 
'* And silver brooks^ where wanton damsels plafy' 
** Which with soft notes their dimpled crystal roll'd - 
** O'ercolour'd shells and sands of native gold t > 
** A rising fountain play'd from every stream^ 
** SmilM as it rose, and cast a transient gleam, 
.''■** Then, gently falling in a vocal shower,' ". * " 

** Batb'd every shrub, and sprinkled every flower, ' 
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^'Tliat OB the Imb^ like iMwy a kyvjely bri^it 
^ View'd in the Gquid glasi their Uuahiiig ptide } 
** Wbilft on eich tsanchy with purple blosiomi 

tatug, , 
^ TUe sportliil birds their jo^us detomt mug.** ' ^ 
. • - ■' ■ ■ • 

4 

« ^1 MW tills .moit lovelf prospect at m very 
fcfOvnbb tioie ; tUe periodicid riia« were juK 
piissd %way, and every hiU and aytry Aowery 
^a|b was wrapt ia natiure^s moit n^dut maiitk;i 
iriiila tho 3oji<uiant harvest wavod o*ec all the 



*^ When I ranarikeito some English geiitk- 
lAeii in Boiocdiay • diat I considenid this to lis 
die finest view I had then sew . upon my Indian 
travels, they acknowledged it to be superior to 
any in that part of the country; and also observedi 
that I bad been happy in my view of it^ for they 
had never seen it in so great perfection." 

^ At this period of the narrative Abdallah 
paused % for now the %\ivi had gained bis meridian 
height^ and shone with such intense heat that we 
halted to pass the noon under the friendly shade 
of a banian-trecj where I left my venerable friend 
to his repose, and retired myself to my own tent, 
until the cool hours of evening should permit us 
to renew our. journey,* 
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*' So sung the youth, whose sweetly-warbled strains 
** Fair Mena heard, and Saba's spicy plains. 
** SoothM with his lay, the ravish'd air was calm ; 
** The winds scarce whispered o'er the waving pain 3 
** The camels bounded o'er the flow'ry lawn, 
** Like the swift ostrich, or the sportful fawn ; 
*^ Their silken bands the listening rose-buds rent, 
** And twin'd their blossoms round his vocal tent. 
** He sung, till on the bank the moonlight slept, 
** And closing flowers beneath the night-dew wept ; 
*' Then ceas'd, and slumber'd in the lap of rest 
" Till the shrill lark had left his low-built nest. 
*^ Now hastes the swain to tune his rapturous talcs 
" In other meadows, and in other vales." 
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EDWARD AND MARYj 



OR, 



THE FATAL CONTRACT. 



A BALLAD. 



PREFACE. 



" In ev'ry work regard the writer's end ; 

•• Since none can compass more than they intend/* 

JN OTWITHSTANDING there is a numerous class 
of readers who never give themselves the trouble of 
perusing those prefatory remarks without which 
very few publications are presented to the public, 
as being a painful and unnecessary task, they are 
in general of the utmost consequence to the work 
introduced; as they not only explain the author's 
motives for undertaking it, but they generally 
throw a considerable degree of light upon the 
subjects that are discussed in the work, and are 
consequently of so much importance to the well- 
being of the publication, that no reader ought to 
spare himself the pain or the pleasure of such 
a task. 

Perhaps no writer ever stood in greater need of 
elucidatory remarks being prefixed to his perform- 
ance, than I do on this present occasion. 

No doubt many very welWntentioned and sober 
members of the community may, upon the^ 
discovery that I h^vc been given o rhyming, cast 
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their eyes most devoutly toward heaven, and, 
amid tlic tumuU of far-ferched an<] deeply heaved 
sight, groan out in the fervency of their spirit 
some such emphatic cxdamation as the following ; 
*' ^hat ! it this petty •writtr turned poet ? Upan my 
ward, things are came ta a mighty pretty pats indeed 
no^D-a-daySy ivhen tat are to be tea'zed and ixiorried ij 
tie bungling lines of every ebscure writer .'" 

A) ihere arc raatiy tribes of such very prudential 
, and powerful critics cxtani, 1 have thought proper 
I liunibly 10 request a suspension of their judgment, 
I »titil 1 shall have endeavoured to exculpate myself 
I 'from any supposed odium which 1 may have 
' stiwillingly incurred by these my poetical t 



grcss 



: but if, after a due submission [o their 



iupetior taste, I am fouml gwlty of a groH 
nriBdemeanour, I oa only urge dK goodness, of 
my intention on my behatf. 
, PA'hapt it may be coosidered « ttmie eicw* 
fbrtfaOK errors which thciucelyattuhtdearttf re- 
iined taste will> in all probability, diacover inthcsa 
my early effuiions, that the very first essays oimy 
muse are contained in this volume. I do not 
mention this circumstance in order to extenuate 
any other &ult than that of inhannonic numberi ; 
if those there are, any such errors ccrtftialy 



ought to plead inexperience ^s a siifficient excuse, 
because the divine harmony and smooth melody 
of poetical numbers is oidy bestowed by tbo 
muses upon those favoured mortals who have 
liMig accuscomed themselves to their service, and 
courted their inspirations in the still solitude o€ 
their own minds. The jewel comes from the 
mine in a rude state, with its native lustra clouded 
and obscured by baser earth ; but the hand of the 
experienced workman removes the drossy and 
bestows upon it the highest degree of polish it in 
capable of receiving. From this aimile my 
reader will perceive that it is the matter moi^ 
than the shew or form of the following poem 
that I recommend to his notice, and I will state 
my reasons fo^ presenting it in its present garb. 

With respect to the story or plot of this balladt 
I. have to remark, that the facts upon which it is 
founded coming to my knowledge, and betag 
illustrative of human passions and their efiects, 
and consequently affording an interesting moral, 
I had intended to combine them with others into 
a tale, and publish it with those to be contained 
in this work, as being perfectly consonant with 
the original plan of the publication. 

But durii^ a few of my solitary walks in 
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Richmond-park, the circumstances of the storjr 
assuming some poetical features as I revolved 
them in my mind, I found pleasure in arranging 
the following stanzas. Such exquisite scenery as 
16 every-where presented to the eye of the beholder 
by the beautiful landscape surrounding Richmond- 
hill, might indeed have inspired more lofty strains 
m the mind of a more highly favoured candidate 
for the divine honours of the muses ; but, huipble 
in my pretensions, I must be content with what 
share of ability I can .possess from a cultivation of 
those talents it has pleased the Almighty in his 
infinite wisdom and goodness to bestow upon me.: 

I am of opinion that no production, however 
small, ought to be held in contempt, provided it 
is found to contain any pleasing imagery, or a 
display of any of the finer feelings of the heart, or 
that shews the good or bad tendency of any of the 
human passions or actions. Should any useful 
illustration or recital be found, that production is 
undoubtedly valuable to a certain degree, inasmuch 
as it is capable of producing good. 

The form and substance of every compositioa 
have distinct qualifications, and neither ought to 
be despised for the faults of the other ; because^ 
although connected, their objects are very different. 
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The substance or matter is for the purpose of 
yielding instruction and producing actual good. 
The form or garb appears to be valuable only in 
the proportion that it is pleasing and gratifying to 
our senses or taste : at least it ts so to the generality 
of mankind, who are pleased or disgusted with a 
aryle exactly in the ratio that it gratifies some 
peculiar taste they have formed, while in reality 
that style is the roost valuable which is most clearly 
e3q>ressive of the subject matter; on the nme 
accounti that road is the most valuable to the 
traveller which brings him the soonest to his 
journey's end, snd that mode of carrisge the best 
which is the most safe and expeditious. 

Now with respect to poetry, the subject matter 
may be the same as in prose, and valuable on the 
same principles ; biit the garb or style is materially 
different. There are certain established rules 
which must not be deviated from, and arc as 
necessary to the form and beauty of the composi* 
tion, as the laws of harmony are indispensable in 
all musical productions* But I wish to shew| 
that as the substance is of greater importance than 
the form, a production containing interesting 
matter ought not to be despised upon account 
of any trifling deficiencies in the outward conform* 
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aiiofl ; no more ihao the precious itonc ought to bc~ 
nodervalued because k is loaded by a vile cover- 
ing, whcu an experienced jeweller can in ocie 
momem make all allowances for the dto&i, and 
even urip it off to behold the beauty of [he 
ii:iiiiBic worth defaced by it: or when we are 
&hewn a garden that is much overgrown by weeds, 
va are not to overlook and neglect to prize the 
few flowers that rear their heads with difficulty 
through ihe choking thorns by which they are 
surrounded ; for eg long as there is one fiowet 
remaining, it is an evident proof that the coil ii 
. «o far iiom being unworthy of our regard, that 
' it is capable of considerable improvctncnE, pro- 
vided sutScient ciicouiagemeiit is given to iti 
culdvabon. 

My reader will ea«ly perceive by all tbia piclh 
rainary discourse, that I am fabricating excutct 
for my poetical transgressions ; probably rcccJlccb- 
fOg a prc^ound remark tbu was made by gook in* 
spired mortal or <xhcr to thiseSect, that no man 
ought to write poetry unless he feels so strong an 
impulse so to do that he cannot easily resist tlie 
attack. 

If such be the sentence, Oh reader ! that thou 
hast ia readiness to iaunch out agajost- me, I can 
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assent to its truth so far as this; that unless a maa 
experiences an ardour and enthusiasm of imagina- 
tion which seems to impel him with irresistible 
force towards the expression of those feelings and 
images wliich have been created in his mind either 
by reflection or the immediate operation of the 
grand or pleasing objects of nature, and commits 
them to paper just as they were formed by the 
workings of his own mind, they will infallibly 
be devoid of interest^ and be like a body without 
a soul. 

As I am convinced that the ardour of imagina* 
tion, if properly regulated, can alone give life, 
interest, and value, to any composition, I shall 
ever be willing* in a very. great measure, to be 
guided by its dictates; whether it leads me to 
pour out the effusions of my mind in the sober 
periods of prose, or the more exalted measure of 
?erse« 

As there are many who affect to despise songs 
and ballads, I wish to make a few remarks upon 
this species of writing. He who would refuse 
bis homage to such exquisite productions as the 
Nut-brown Maid, Henry and Emma, Hosier's 
Cbostj Mary«le Moor, Lucy's Ghost, and an 
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bfinite number of others equally excellent th^tff 
could name, must indeed have an ear incapable 
of enjoying the melody of harmonic numbers^ 
and a mind incapable of feeling the power of fine 
imagery, or the unaffected flow of exquisite 
sentiment. 

Songs and ballads have indeed a more pleasing 
and extensive influence than any other species of 
composition; and principally upon account of 
their beautiful simplicity^ which enables every 
body to understand them. And yet so puflM up 
with a false and aflfected taste are many people^ 
that this species of writing is despised by them on 
the very account of its simplicity ; when, if they 
would give themselves the trouble to consider 
what are the most essential requisites and real 
beauties of all writing, they would find that a 
genuine simplicity of style, unincumbered by the 
gaudy trappings of forced and inflated lang;uage| 
is after all the most valuable on every account. 
The ballad style is, on account of its simplicity, 
the best adapted for common subjects ; and it is for 
that reason I have chosen it for mine in thia 
instance. 

Yet after all that I have said by way of vindica^ 
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•^ioii from the censure of my readers, I must 
* subscribe to the opinion of the immortal Boileauy 
where he says 

** Soyez plut6t maCfOny si c'est Yotre talent, 

** Ouvrier estim^ dans un art necessaire, 

** Qu'6crivain du commun, et poete vulgaire." 

^' Better be a mechanick, a builder, a mason, if 
** such is your talent, a workman of character in 
'^^ some necessary art or trade, than an ordinary 
"^* writer, or a common maker of verseSi'* 

** O, how tliat name inspires my style ! 
** The words com skelp in rank and file, 

" Amaist before I ken ; 
** The ready measure rins as fine 
*^ As Phoebus and the famous Nine 
** Were glowrin o^Te my pen. 
** My spaviet Pegattu will limp, 
« 'Till ance he's feh-ly het ; 
** And then he'll hilch, and stilt, and jimp, 
" And rin an unco fit : 
** But lest then, the beast then, 

** Should rue this hasty ride, 
•** ni light now, and dight now 
'' His sweaty wizco'd hide.^ 
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A BALLAD. 



JL HE golden rar of day was lowering fast. 
And clear was heaven's deep azure ; 

The curfew's mournful knell was scarcely past. 
And all was mild and all -serene* 

Far round the welkin beam'd a crimson light. 
And brightest hues refulgent shone 

From day's vast orb, as, sinking slow in night. 
His dying honours gleam'd around* 

A gentle breisse, with spicy odours fraught, 
Sigh'd through the trees in whispers sweet, 

And sung in tender strains, more wild and soft 
Than ere was lute's harmonious lay. 
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The beauteous landscape was all pureed o'er 
'nj ev'ning's soft and dewy mist ; 

The thoughtless shepherd wbisded on the moor. 
And called his bleating flocks to rest. 

Shrill bark'd the cur, as anxious to attend 

His master's beck, or nod profound ; 
While the white flocks their numerous steps did bend 

Tow'rds their far-distant nightly fold. 

• 
Low buzz'd the beetle on its evening flight. 

And drowsy hunmi'd her trackless way. 
Through deepening shades, that told the birth of 
night. 

And close of one more toilsome day. 

Down in the vale ihe lowing cattle stood. 

Expectant of the blooming maid 
Whose care it was to draw tlieir milky flood 

At early dawn and dewy eve. 

Nor long th' embower'd cot they anxious cyM •, 
For now the usual hour was come. 

When bonny Jean, all gay and bJithesome, hied 
O'er the green meadow's flow'ry path. 
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• • - 

And as in meiriest mood she stole along 

• • ■ • ■ 

All by a clear and winding stream, \ 

She tun'd the simple lays of rustic song 
And warbled sweet a tale of love* 

The lazy herd their blooming mistress kneWf . . 

And bellow'd deep their noisy joy. 
While on a bank where yellow cowslips grew 

She sat and sung her cares away. 

Such was the scene, and such the fkv'rite hour. 
When, by Jove's pensive thoughts opprest. 

The beauteous Mary sought her lonely bow'Cn 
And strove to soothe her woe in rest« 

Forth from her cot with eager steps she flew 
Across the well-known flowVy mead. 

Where mournful willows hung, and hawthorns 
grew, . 
And modest violets rearM their head ; 



And soon the mountain's craggy st^ep she found, 
Where rocks and woods of thickest gloom 

In solemn music sung, or darksome frown'd 
O'er the low, slumbering, vale beneath. 
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And as die rocks anS bushes deep among 
She sadly wound her dubious way. 

With heavy grief o*er-woni, die mdting'suogi 
And mourn'd the wrongs of injured lore. 

While gendy floathig on th' ei^iriqg breexe 
Her milk-white garments play'd around 

The gale, that softly whisper'd in die trees, 
AndAyitig breadiM its ttod'rest sound. 

And now die lamp of night was mounting fiut. 
And gleainM her wan light o'er die scene ; 

While on the rocks, and woods, and vale, she cait 
Her lustre clear, and. brightest beam. 

The breeze was hush'd, and not a murmur 
neai^ 

Save where the niglitingale's full swell 
Of heav'nly music charm'd th' enraptured ear^ 

And warbled nature's sweetest lays. 

Now as the beauteous maid her path pursued, 
A place.she siaw where opening trees 

Displayed a hidden grot, more wild and rude 
.Than.ere was hermit's lonely cell. 
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Thither she bent her eye, «iid quickly MpU 

Unmiudftti df the thorny way ; 
^Tillin the 6hady Ml ihe wond'ring ^topt, 

A& if unknowing where t6 stay. 



Hen^ the fair naidy widi secret awe tiaprest, 
Nor tpokey-nor mot '4, nor gaz-d aronndy 

But eitent stood, and all thoee fears confesr^ - 
The^solemnt lonely, apet inspirM. 

As all tranifixM th& timid damsel ttew'd 
The gloom that on the casern htmg^ 

An aged form before the entrance stood, 
And'silent wa?*^ its shadowy hand. 

As when a bounding roe that sudden spies 
The shaggy monarch of the woods^ 

Widi maddening fear possest, Hke lightening 
ft'es 
O'er the wide waste or passing floods; 

Or like a timid bird who dreadful sees 
The scaly monster of the grove. 

With piteous moans she wails among the trees' 
And vainly tries the charm to move ; 
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So, ftnick bjr equal fiar, A* md^tiudwuMii 
Seem'd miresolv'd to ijor say, 

'Till ihcunconicioos ttole widun cbe shade 
That dimly shew'dher ihomy waj. 



And woold hate fled^adows the cnggj steeps 
..But soon a voice «as«wfid heard. 

That spoke io hollow accent^ slow anddoq^ 
And wpke die list'niQg echoes ni^ : 

^ Where dost diou wander., beaoteous maid of 

flight? 
^ What is*t diat leads thee here to stray ? 
'^ What it't diat makes thee shun my aged sight, 
^ And wildly seek thy lonely way ? 

'' In me behold no phantom of these rodcs 
^* That words of dreadful import speak : 

** Look at my snowy be^rd and sUv'ry Ipcks, 
'< ponsider well n\y hoary cheek ; 

^* Look at my aged form that bending stands, 
" Like some poor*blastcd forest-tree ; 

*f Look at my toti'ring steps, and withered bar)ds; 
" Then say can harm be done by me. 
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** Come to the moss-crownM stone that stands 
hard by, 

^* Thou lovely maid, and do not fear ; 
«• Come to my grot, and say why rose that sigh, 

« And from whence flows that falling tear 






The anxious maid no more her terror knew, 
But sudden stayM her rapid flight, 

And to the aged form she trembling flew, 
All through the shades and pale moonlight* 

And now the gentle Hermit of the wood. 
With tottVing step and soothing voice. 

Crept from the gloom that on his cavern stood, 
And softly spoke the panting maid : 

** Most lovely nyiiiph of all the village train, 
** Say what breaks thy slumbers sweet ? 

'* Dost weep th' inconstant vows of faithless man, 
** Or dread some coming wde to meet ? 

<*' Whatever pain, or grief, thy soul may mourn, 

" There is a balm for ever near ; 
** Through all life's dreary round, however forlorn, 

** The good have never cause to fear. 

N3 
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'^ Attentive view thy life's past fret&l dreamy 
*^ And weigh each thought and action well ; 

^ And if no cause of grief, remorse, or shame^ 
<' There lives againsi thy soul to teU,, 

*' Grateful raise thy thoughts toheav'n's bright 
throne, 

<< And seek the God of mercies them ; 
*^ To him wbo all diing^ sees, thji socxowsi own» 

.^ And humbly ask rcUef in prayt'r. 

** No wretched mortal seeks hit God ia v«i% 

^* Nor fruitless asks relief from heav'o^ 
^ Yet some diere are who wicked stall remain, 
** And never strive their ways t^improve. 

** Others there are who unresisting meet 
** The numerous woes and ills of life, 

** And, without struggb'ng to oppose their fate, 
*^ Themselves their dreadful ruia make. 

« See'st thou you lonely spot where flowerets wild 
<* Bespangle all the verdant green, 

<< And where yon hawthorn white bedecks the field 
<^ With sweet and unassuming mien .? 
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** Ax}d seest thou yon wiliow> all weeping dew, 
** That seems to mourn and hang, its head, 

-'f As if in tender sorrow tb^t it ^rew 

«' Where blue-ey'd pity never ^tray'd ?^ 

** Mark well the place, and Ksten to my song/ 
<^ A song that ofttimes gives me pain ; 

'< For in that spot, where nature's gayest throng 
^ Smiles sweet and ghddens all the scene, 



*' All cold and low, beneath the sod, is laid 
" A ha^Jest yogrfi in rf^^ obscure > 

<< While o'er bi3 gr^s^y tomb the willov^'a ^iSM^e 
f^ Waves d^rldy rpi^nd, 9;^ hidca bi$ 
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" Not many summer suns have roll'd away 
^ And gladdenM ail this woodland scene, 

" When tbwVds the close of one dark stonxiy day, 
** Weary and sad, I sought this stone : 

*• In a^e I b;ow*d before ihe d^rpAe. of Qod, 
** And palfldly ey'd the gMhering s^^ori^oi, . 
'' While aU arouQd the forfsit os^l^ 4id nQ(}f,. 
? « And bend before, the hpi^lii^g b}f^ 

N4 



* Now through the lurid air roll'd black'ning 
clouds 
_ " That bade the storms and whirlwinds rise; 
I* While prone to earth's green bed, ih' iatpetuoui 
' flooJs 

** Of wrathful heaven sbow'r'd from the skiei. 



" And now the madd'ning tempest drove along 

" Through ail ibe welkin's iiorrid gloom ; 
** The mountain's hollow blast blew keen among 
' * And darkly wavM the lofty pines. 

. ^ Ttom dimncc hr At thunder first wuhmd, 
** Low rumbliDg o*er the tossing main, 
•* While ii'er the tops of bills remote appear'd 
" The lighi'ning's first pale quiv'iing flatne. 

" But soon yon woodjr mountain's tow'ring height 
** Appear'd to rock amid the storm ; 

<* The thunder roll'd along dirough shade* of night 
*< And awful shook the trembling earth, 

"And now the heav'n'g black concave op'ning wide 
" Sent fonh the light'ning*s fatal shafts, 

*( O'er all the troubled air and earth to glide 
" Its paly led sulphurous flame. 
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*< The boundfess ocean one black chaos growii| ' 
*' Deep yawh'd a hideous gulph below, 

^ Aild madly seem'd to dash its mighty foank V ' 
'' Amid contending storms in air. ^ , 

<< X^btid burst the thunder^s awful voice above» . 

'* Keeh flash'd the light'ning's liquid fire, 
'* The ocean toar'd, the mountains seem'd tomoye^ 

<< And all creation stood appalled. 

^* Amidst' a solemn pause, me thought I beard 
** A hollow groan that spoke despair ; 

** And soon before my aged lught appeared 
** A hapless youth all smear'd with gore* 



'< All languid, pale, and weak, he strove to reach 
** The moss-crown'd stone whereon I sat^ 

<< Bui ere he gain'd an iitt'rance to his speech 
<* Breathless he sunk upon the earth. 

^< With sudden haste to his relief I sprung 
** And gently tais*d his -drooping head, 

*^ While o'er his bleeding form I mournful hung 
^^ And careful watch'd returning life. . 
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f^ And soon he slowly op'd his langukl eyo m 
r " Thit felt ihc closing hand of death ; ■ 

I " Wiib piteous look he view'd the stormy ikNH 
I '* Axid ifaus bespoke in fait' nag brcaiti: ■ 

* Ah I rare some guardian angel thou must be^ 

* That hovers round my dying breath ! 

* For who would lid a lowly wretch like me, 

* And kindly case the jiajigs of dsath i 

t * Bnt now arc all my earlhly suff'rings psst^ 

r ' And gone are all my dreams of joy ; 

f * For now I feci my lifeVblood ebbing &st, ^ 

* And soon I quit tliis scene of woe, 

* Yet, ere fron al thia w4rid contaiw I part, 

( And wiHi^ du* the dread wnkuowoj 
■ One cftft there b that diogs around my heart, 

* And-onieliab».iBpartiiig throb: 

' Long have I lov'd a beauteous cottage maid 

* More dear than any wgrds can speak, 

* And ofi ai ere beneath diis forest's ^bade 

< Wc lact to V9W eterpal love. 
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* But hard indeed has been my luckless fate| 

' Since last I met that cruel maid ; 
^ And now though comfort camcj it came too late^ 
^ For soon I find my lowly grave. 

« 

* In search of weakh for her I lov'd most dear^ 

* I ofitin^eacrossM the heaving main ; 

' And last of all, I sought the Indian shore^ 

* The fatal golden ore to gain. 

* But whe% with streamers gay and sails unfurl'di 

* Last night we made the wish*d-for port, 

^ While o'er the pounding deck the anchor's hurl'd 
f My dancing heart beat high with hope. 

*' And soon I flew^ with more than lover's speedy 

* To seek my dearest cottage maid ; 

< And now I cro6s'<l the well-known flow'ry mead 
< Where last our mutual yows we made. 

*,But thiok what pangs were dooih'd to rend my 
heart, 
^ And all. my promis'd bliss destroy : 
^ For she who vpw'd that death alone should pai t 

* Our b(^{;y loves, was now a wife. 
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I) dumb with gfief, a' 6rst transfix'd I stooJ> 
* Nor knew of aught I siw, or heard ; 
I 'But Koon my bursting htart feit ait the load 
' That death alone could e 



* All Right I roam'd along the barren coast, 

* Or rov'd on yonder mountain's brow ; 
f ■ Now all [he race of man,-I impious curst, 

* And now ray eyes unconscious wept. 

* This dreadful tide of all-consuming grief 

, ' My broken heart strove not to bear ; ^^ 

I * But eager sought in death a kind relief !^^ 

* For sorrows deep, none else could share. ^* 

• And now though prone on earth I bleeding li^ 

,■ • One tliought there is that comfort brings j- ■ 

• For her alone 1 liv'd, forherldie;- *'''•''■ 

* And this I wishmy Mary knew.*'*™" 

« And mark — ' " He paus'd • ft* death's eternal 
shades 

*' Now swum around his dosing eyes, 
" While o'er his cheeks one livid hue ^lervadet ; 

" And now a stifien'd corpse hc^es. 
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•• To yonder spof, where humble flow* rets grow» 
<< And where the mournful willows hang, 

*' I bore his corse with tottVing «tcps and slow, 
" And there perform^ his fun'ral rites.'*-^ 

*< Oh| Edward dear 1 '' now cried the weeping 
maid, 

^ All broken is my faithless heart ; 
** But soon I meet thy dear departed shades 

<* In realms of peace no more to parti"* 

And now her beauteous form on earth^s green bed 
Was seen to fall and breathless lie. 

No more her azure eyes their lustre shed| 
For gone was life's last heavy sight 
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THE WANDERER- 



A&KAiCM noty O reader^ these my congratulii- 
tlons upon thy safe arrival at this bourn of thy 
toilsome pilgrimage. Thou hast now wandered^ 
or perhaps in thy opinion rather waded, dirou^ 
the shallows and depths of this volume; and I 
cannot suffer thee to depart from hence on thy 
route to the next, without venturing to submit ^ 
few remarks for thy consideration. 
. In the inestimable works of the immortal 
Johnson are the following passages. 

" To exact of every man who writes, that he 
should say something new, would be to reduce 
authors to a small number ; to oblige the most 
fertile genius to say only what is new, would be 
to contract his volumes to a few pages. Yet, 
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surely^ there ought to be some bounds to repetition; 
libraries ought no more to be heaped for ever 
with the same thoughts difierently expressed, than 
vrith the same books differently decorated.'^ 

Now, my dear reader, I am, as I hope thou art, 
precisely of this opinion. An author is miserably 
out of his calculations if he supposes himself able 
to produce immediately from his brain a com- 
modious volume of original matter. It is not po8« 
sible to resist the current of borrowed knowledge 
from flowing in upon any work a man may he 
engaged in ; because nine-tenths of his ideas are 
imbibed intuitively from others, and consequently 
not originally of his own creating. 

As our great literary leviathan hath justly 
observed, the original matter, even of the most 
fertile genius, may be comprised in a very few 
pages. But he» who searches after knowledge 
will be glad to stipulate for many pages of 
ascertained facts, in order to be furnished with 
one new idea or fresh combination of images. 

On the commencement of this work, I could 
not but be aware of this diflBculty, and also of the 
disgrace attending an ununtcresting or unuseful 
work. In order therefore at much as possible to 
substitute something in the place of original matter. 



CONCLUSION. 2$1 

wher^ there has been a lack of that precious 
«oinmodky, I have always endeavoured to new- 
model old ware, give no iacta but those I could 
autheoticatCy and, without st^dyinji^ any peculiar 
^jle, commit my thoughts to p^iper as they arose 
, in my mind. . 

,The mighty Johnson also remarks : - , 
** But however the writers o£ the day may 
despair of .future {ame, tliey ought at least to 
forbear any present mischief. Though they ^an* 
not arrive ^t 'eminent heights of excellence^ they 
might keep themselves harmless. They might 
take care to inform themselves before they attempt 
to infbrm others, and exert the little influence 
which they have for honest purposes." 

So warmly do I admire these sentiments, that 
I have ever sought to keep them in my view ; and 
whether I have to any purpose or not, my readers 
must by this time be able to judge. So much 
prejudice is abroad in the land, that it is extremely 
difficult to please a majority. If many men con-* 
template the same object, it is almost certain they 
will all regard it through different mediums, and. 
consequently make it liable to all manner of 
interpretation, and to vague opinions I cannot ba 
amenable. 



CONCLTrtlOR. 

e asnireJ, my dear reader, I labour for ihj 

' eternal welfare as well as for thy amusement ; 

therefore I beg thoa wilt acquit me of all evil 

iateniions where thou mayest have ima^'ned me 

guilty of unpanlonabte errois, if not sins, in Ay 

more delicate vision. And now, with the assuraDce 

ihal I will not lead thee intentionally into 

L temptation, I invite thee to an acquaintance with 

^^ iny second volume of The Wanderer. 

w 



GJthcr our hiatory ihaD, with fitil mouth. 

Speak freely of our Acts ; or else our grave. 

Like Turkish mute, ehall have a tonguelcBs mouAt 

Not woribipp'd with a waxen epitaph." _^J 



E»JD OF THE FIRST VOlUME. 



T.pATisoN, Printery 
Wbite-friars. 
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